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THE OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


I sat an hour to-day, John, 
Beside the old brook stream — 

Where we were school-boys in old time 
When manhood was a dream; 

The brook is choked with fallen leaves, 
The pond is dried away, 

I scarce believe that you would know 
The dear old place to-day. 


The school-house is no more, John, 
Beneath our locust trees, 

The wild rose by the window’s side 
No more waves in the breeze; 

The scattered stones look desolate, 
The sod they rested on 

Has been ploughed up by stranger hands, 
Since you and I were gone. 


The chestnut-tree is dead, John, 
And, what is sadder now, 

The broken grape-vine of our swing 
Hangs on the withered bough. 

I read our names upon the bark, 
And found the pebbles rare 

Laid up beneath the hollow side, 
As we had piled them there. 


Beneath the grass-grown bank, John, 
I looked for our old spring — 
That bubbled down the alder path 
Three paces from the swing; 
The rushes grow upon the brink, 
The pool is black and bare, 
And not a foot for many a day 
It seems has trodden there, 


I took the old blind road, John, 
That wandered up the hill — 
°Tis darker than it used to be, 
And seems so lone and still; 
The birds yet sing upon the boughs 
Where once the sweet grapes hung, 
But not a voice of human kind 
Where all our voices rung. 


I sat me on the fence, John, 
That lives as in old time, 
The same half panel in the path 
We used so oft to climb — 
And thought how, o’er the bars of life, 
Our playmates had passed on, 
And left me counting on the spot 
The faces that were gone. 
“Old Paper.” 


MORNING ON THE MOUNTAINS. 


Tue pale blue mist lies on the mountain crest, 

Wraps the fir-forests in a dewy shroud, 

And veils the shimmering lake. The red deer 
wakes 

And rises from his lair, and tossing high 

His branchéd head, treads o’er the velvet moss, 





Launching his deep-toned challenge on the air. 


THE OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE, ETC. 


The harebells quake, sway their blue coronals, 
What re the breeeze of dawn, piercing and 
een, 

Sweeps o’er their heathery bed. The ptarmigan 

Springs startled up, as dropping fir-cones fall 

Upon his couch of leaves. The russet hare, 

Her long ears pricked, leaps from her last 
night’s form, 

And bounding o’er the glade, is lost to sight. 

Within the whins, the red-legged coveys 
crouch, 

And fear not sportsman’s gun. Scarce e’er 
does foot 

Of man crush down the few green blades that 


grow 
Upon these distant, solitary wilds, 
Morning breaks o’er the mountains, keen and 
cold, 
Bracing the nerves, and sweeping from the 
brain 
The misty cobwebs of continuous thought, 
Giving to thews and sinews double strength, 
Once more to bear the burdens of the day. 
All the Year Round, 


MEDITATION 6, 


Deartu is a kalendar, composed by Fate, 
Concerning a// men, never out of date! 

Her dayes dominical are writ in blood; 

She shewes more bad days than she sheweth 


good: 

She tells when days, and monthes, and termes 
expire, 

Measuring the lives of mortals by her squire. (?) 

Death is a pursuivant, with eagle’s wings, 

That knocks at poore men’s doores, and gates 
of kings. 

Worldling, beware betime, death sculks behind 


thee, 
And as he leaves thee, so will judgment finde 
thee. 
Quarles, 


A LESSON, 


Last night I weighed, quite wearied out, 
The question that perplexes still; 

And that sad spirit we call doubt 
Made the good nought beside the ill. 


This morning, when with rested mind 
I try again the self-same theme, 
The whole is altered, and I find 
The balance turned, the good supreme. 


A little sleep, a brief night’s rest, 
Has changed the look of all that is! 
Sure any creed I hold at best 
Needs humble holding after this. 
Chambers’ Journal. 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 
“ FATHER ARNDT.” 


Ernst Moritz Arnpt, in his well- 
known: song “What is the German’s Fa- 
therland,” may be said not only to have 
asked of History a question, but to have 
dictated to her its answer, which now, 
after more than half a century, she echoes 
through the countless throats of the tri- 
umphant German race. For, though Arndt 
was never a minister or a statesman; 
though history gives, as it should give (as 
Arndt himself gave in all generous sin- 
cerity), the glory of the great liberation 
to Von Stein and the other mighty leaders 
of that glorious time, still it was Arndt, 
and Arndt alone, to whom the true in- 
stinct of the race has given the proudest 
of all titles for a patriotic man. Others 
might be called guardians, defenders, 
saviours of their country, but his title was 
higher than these, since to every German 
heart the name of “Father Arndt” for 
many a year was as familiar as it was hon- 
oured and welcomed. 

In ordinary circumstances it might be 
called a misnomer, for the man who was 
known at his death as “der Deutschester 
Deutsche,” was Swedish born. His birth 
occurred at Schoritz, in the Island of 
Riigen,* on the 26th of December, 1769, 
in the same year with “the Corsican,” 
Napoleon I., whose might he helped at last 
to overthrow. He gives us, in his “ Recol- 
lections,” a charming picture of his boy- 
hood’s home, of his relatives and inti- 
mates, his growth and adventures. He 
recalls what all men can feel, while so few 
can describe — the touching influences of 
the early home, looked back upon, after a 
lapse of sixty or seventy years, with more 
pleasure and distinctness than things 
within his closer gaze. In the genial sim- 
plicity which was part of his nature, he 
interests his readers in the strict, manly, 
honest father, who brought his boys up to 
“rough it” in life, and the gentle, praying, 
pious mother, whose sweet influence never 
faded from the soul of her famous son. 


* It may be well to remind onr readers that the 
Island of Rugen, with that part of Pomerania in- 
cluding Greifswald and Stralsund, though Prussian 
since 1815, was Swedish territory from 1720 till that 
date. 





With so much unconscious skill does he 
lead us into that simple country life, that 
we pass with a certain feeling of regret to 
the part of his history where the young 
home life ends and the struggles of the 
world begin. With him they began early, 
and were, in some sensé, self-imposed, 
Filled with an unusual instinct of manli- 
ness, and in some sort, as we shall see, 
fore-conscious of the part he should have 
to play, he exercised himself whilst still a 
child in every sort of hardship and disci- 
pline, physical as well as moral. Many of 
his verses refer to this period of his life 
with a very striking and simple truthful- 
ness. Having, like many another clever 
boy, read very much more than his friends 
supposed, we find that even the perusal 
of Rousseau’s works, so far from corrupt- 
ing, actually fortified his mind against 
many temptations to evil, and strength- 
ened him in his determination to become, 
with the aid of his self-imposed discipline, 


a man in the truest sense of the word. 


Sent to Stralsund to the upper school at 
seventeen, we find him, while zealous in 
his work and hearty in his play, yet per- 
sistently taking hours from his sleep to 
weary and harden his frame with long 
solitary walks of many miles at a time. 
An extract from his “ Recollections ” will 
not be here out of place : — 


** Every spot of wood and copse and seashore 
within a dozen miles of Stralsund was often 
pressed by my wandering feet; the hours I 
spent thus and in the company of friends were 
taken from the night. Thank God! I never 
needed very much sleep; perhaps I should have 
wanted more but for my principle of keeping 
under my body, and bringing it into subjection 
by hard discipline and constant weariness. And 
so the years 1787, 1788, and 1789 saw me con- 
stantly pursuing this lonely course, and quoting 
to myself continually the words of Horace, 
which many a time since have proved to me a 
true motto: ‘ Hoc tibi proderit olim.’ ’” 

In his twentieth year, this young Chris-* 
tian philosopher — for so he might be 
called, though his faith lay in what is now- 
a-days called the muscular form of Chris- 
tianity — finding his strength to resist 
temptation too small, took a great step 
consistent with the principles he had laid 
down for his life-guidance. He was brave 
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enough to run away from Stralsund alto- 
gether, and, with only a few shillings in 
his pocket, to wander beyond Demmin, 
seeking for employment as a clerk or farm- 
bailiff. An old officer to whom he applied 
took him in, treated him kindly, and prom- 
ised to employ him, provided he obtained 
his father’s consent; a kindly way of 
bringing the lad again into communication 
with his friends. In due time a reply came 
from his father, wisely leaving him a free 
choice as to his future course, but at the 
same time pointing out that if he wished 
to be a farmer he could have no better 
opportunities for the purpose than by re- 
maining at home. So he returned to his 
father’s house at Lobnitz, where he re- 
mained nearly two years, pursuing his 
studies and his bodily discipline with 
undiminished energy; he says of this 
time : — 

** These nobler pursuits, however, (intellect- 
ual study), did not prevent my continuing my 
system of toil and endurance.’ I would sleep 
constantly on bare boards like a guard bed, or 
on faggots; sometimes in the open air, under a 
haystack or a tree, wrapped up only in a cloak; 
or I would stretch off on long walks many miles 
in all directions, often starting after the rest of 
the housebold were in bed; and all to keep my 
frame hardy and under subjection. It greatly 
surprised and troubled my parents, whom I 
often saw shaking their heads over my oddities, 
but as they saw that in other points I behaved 
rationally, and did what I had to do like a man 
in bis senses, they wisely let me go my own 
gait.”’ 

When twenty-two years of age, he went 
to the University of Greifswald to study 
divinity, and then spent a year in that of 
Jena for the same purpose; and while a 
candidat, or, as we should say, while wait- 
ing fora title to orders, was invited by 
Kosegarten, the pastor of Altenkirchen, to 
undertake the post of tutor in his family. 
As is customary in Germany, a candidat, 
if licensed, is permitted to preach before 
ordination, as Arndt frequently did, and 
as it appears with great success. And yet 
it was during his stay here that he came 
to the decision of not seeking ordination. 
He admits his reason to have been the un- 
settled state of his religious convictions, 
disturbed, like those of many others, by 
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the events and ideas of the period (1796). 
That he was a conscientious and practical 
Christian then, even though not feeling 
fitted for a clerical life, is unquestionable, 
as is the fact that in after-years he was a 
truly pious, faithful believer, as we may 
gather from his many hymns, and his 
famous “ Catechism for the German Army 
and Landwehr,” to which we shall have 
occasion to refer further on as one of the 
most influential and most characteristic of 
his many writings. 

Thus he arrived at twenty-eight years 
of age, a man with all his energies active, 
of more than average reading, and of ex- 
ceptional talent in various directions, but 
without any settled course of life —the 
sort of man over whom, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, even the wisest and most ex- 
perienced are apt to hold up their hands 
and shake their heads, and say, “ Alas. 
poor fellow, he has wasted his life.” 
Arndt, even here, followed the usual 
lcourse of such tardy, often too tardy, 
choosers of a career. He resolved to 
travel. His father, before the ruinous 
wars of Napoleon had devastated Ger- 
many and beggared its people, was a man 
very well to do in a worldly sense, deriv- 
ing his income from the profits of a very 
extensive and prosperous farm; and he 
seems to have acted throughout with true 
wisdom and kindness towards his son. 
He supplied him with the necessary means 
for his support during his travels. But 
we must not suppose Arndt to have merely 
undertaken this course for idleness sake. 
He was one of those men who are con- 
scious that they ripen late, because they 
are less ready to call themselves ripe than 
others. But the sort of unsettled instinct 
which for so many years had accustomed 
him to wander, sent him, as it were, “on 
the grand tour” as a sort of finish to the 
preparation of his life-work. As his 
“ Recollections ” tell us, his walking habit, 
begun as a corporeal discipline, was con- 
tinued as the best means possible for the 
study of mankind, which became with him 
a sort of zoological passion. 

So he travelled for the best part of two 
years (1798 and 1799), spending three 
months in Vienna, traversing Hungary 
and crossing the Alps into Italy. When 
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in Tuscany the fresh outbreak of war 
changed his plans, and compelled him to 
leave Rome and Sicily unvisited. As the 
war advanced he betook himself to Nice, 
thence to Marseilles and Paris, where he 
spent the whole summer of 1799, making 
his way slowly home in the autumn by 
Brussels, Cologne, Frankfort, and Berlin. 
We mention these particulars of his jour- 
ney, as showing how his sojourn among 
these various nationalities gradually, with- 
out his own consciousness, was fitting him 
for the part he was to play in the history 
of his country. His pedestrian mode of 
travel was that best fitted, in conjunction 
with his own peculiar geniality of temper 
and address, to supply him with a thorough 
knowledge of the various peoples whom 
he visited, and to remove many prejudices 
which, in those days of difficult communi- 
cation, might have warped his judgment 
and restricted his usefulness. 

He next settled as a Privat-Docent or 
tutor, at his first university — Greifswald. 
This is the position generally first taken 
by a German scholar who is ambitious of 
becoming a professor. To this course 
Arndt was led by the motive so strong in 
most men at some time or other. He 
had fallen in love while studying at 
Greifswald, and, as the young lady was 
the daughter of a professor there, he found 
his establishment easy. He married, was 
soon made a deputy-professor, and finally, 
in 1805, professor-extraordinary, with a 
salary of five hundred thalers. Yet, as if 
to show that at that period of his life 
and of the history of his country Arndt 
was to be unembarrassed by family ties, 
his young wife died in childbed within a 
year of her marriage. 

To this period of his life we may assign 
his first political activity, and we shall 
abridge from his own words the account 
he gives of his political views and their 
history, describing, as he felt them to do, 
the kindred growth of sentiment and 
opinion in millions of his fellow-men : — 


** Although,’ he says, *‘ the outbreak of the 
French Revolution of 1789 be regarded, and, 
to a great extent, justly, as the great transition 
period of German feeling, still even in my boy- 
hood, many strange and one-sided notions had 
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taken root in my mind, which even now, when 
my hair is white, will not altogether yield their 
place to more far-sighted views. As a little 
news-reader between nine and twelve years old, 
I had my political prejudices and prepossessions. 
From my earliest remembrance I was a sturdy, 
perhaps an extravagant, royalist, probably un- 
consciously made so by my daily surroundings. 
My father was no politician, but my two uncles, 
on the other hand, the one in his views a thor- 
ough Swede and a worshipper of Gustav Adolf, 
the other a Prussian to the back-bone and an 
upholder of the fame of Frederic the Great, 
each taught me to regard a king, such as they 
exalted, as infinitely superior to any republic. 
As might be supposed, holding such strong 
opinions in favour of monarchy, I always took 
the side of England against her revolted Amer- 
ican colonies, when that subject gave occasion 
to debate. 

‘© And with regard to the French? While 
still a child, and at the time when my parents’ 
means had been insufficient to afford me such 
educational opportunities as I afterwards en- 
joyed, I had spent much of my time in reading 
such old chronicles and histories as came in my 
way. Such works, for instance, as those of 
Puffendorf and others, descriptive of the Thirty 
Years’ War, of the ambitious intrigues and the 
atrocious deeds of Louis XIV.. And these had 
filled me with dislike, almost with detestation, 
of the people whom he ruled. And so it was 
that I rejoiced at every French reverse I heard 
of, and was quite a little Englishman in my 
hatred of the race. 

‘*Then in my young manhood came the 
Great Revolution, and its course gave ‘ise to 
many discussions at home. Nor could I deny 
the truth of many of the accusations made 
against the government of Louis XVI., or dis- 
pute the justice of many of the principles laid 
down at the time by the revolutionary leaders, 
however desecrated and perverted those princi- 
ples may have been in the course of after events. 
But still I mourned over every reverse expe- 
rienced by the Germans and their allies, with- 
out being bound in any way to regard myself as 
one of them; living, as I did, a Swedish subject 
by the Baltic, far from the scene of conflict, and 
at heart far less a German than a Swede. Then 
came my years of travel, and I saw the French 
nation for myself; I learned to admire its amia- 
bility and gaiety, but also to measure its false- 
hood and deceit, I had lingered on my home- 
ward journey at Aachen, Kéln, Koblentz, and 
Mainz, and seen everywhere the remains of 
Germany’s ancient glory trampled and dese- 


~ 
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crated by the insulting conqueror. I experi-! 


enced a certain vexation and impatience, but 
nothing yet like wrath. At Frankfort and 
Hochst I found myself in the midst of battle; yet 
all this was but a spectacle for me, though I 
should have rejoiced had an angel of God, as in 
the days of Sennacherib, left the Frenchmen’s 


camp filled with dead men in a night. But my | 


patriotic wrath had still to waken, and it did 
not tarry long. It came at last; that wrath 
which, however little joy-foreboding, was des- 
tined to support me through many a weary day, 
and give me gladness in the hardest of them all. 

** Napoleon’s return from Egypt took place 
within a few days cf my departure from Paris. 
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time till his deathbed, the same feeling 
was predominant in the patriot’s mind. He 
held.to it through many disappointments, 
through many trials, but with an intensity 
of faith which was almost, if not altogether, 
an inspiration. It was the ruling notion 
of his life, the assurance of his old age, the 
prophecy of his departure; the tliing he 
was permitted to live beyond ninety years 
to foster, and which another decade has 
so nearly and so marvellously brought to 
pass. Thus it was that Arndt became 
the apostle of German nationality; but, if 
his mission was glorious for its patriotism, 


I had watched that great ambitious figure of the | it was not the less an apostolate of hatred. 


time in his rise and progress; I had followed all | 
his intrigues, his victories, his proclamations,| was excessive 


his conquests; I know not whether I had rightly 
understood him, but after the battle of Marengo 
I learned to shudder before that figure then so 
idolized by so many and so mighty men; and 
that shuddering was but an unconscious premo- 


| Germany with an unsparin 
|no curse was ever laid on 


No doubt the provocation he had endured 
and intolerable. The 
French exercised the powers—we will 
not call them rights—of conquest over 

pod and 
“urope more 


nition of the ten years’ woe which was to come. | bitter than the savage and selfish tyranny 
But my utter wrath—a wrath that at the Of the armies and the men born of the 
thought of the degradation of Germany and! French Revolution of 1793. Europe and 
Europe often became a very frenzy —this was Prussia had their revenge in 1814 and 1815, 
awakened by the peace of Luneville, and the | and it was a just one. But we were not 
disgraceful stipulations, the underhand bar-| prepared, after half a century of peace 
ainings by means of which Talleyrand and | and firesidely intercourse, for a fresh out- 
Maret stripped and portioned out the divisions break of those vindictive passions, stamped 
and the destinies of the Fatherland. Theevents| with all their original intensity; and we 
sd go tage Aly. — oo ae ee can regard with no friendly or indulgent 
longer lean; the worst was come; the least and | °° those eg have —_ rant aye ce 
the greatest, the unknown and the famous, all ments in the hearts of a people, and have 
that made Germany, lay in one common mass’ dug up the war-hatchet, after an interval 
of desolation, and ‘the Gallic cock crowed his| Of fifty or sixty years, with the ferocity 
victorious note over the ruins of her desecrated | Of a savage tribe. France entered with 
glory. The day was come for all individual’ most — levity into the war which 
feelings, all opinions, all prejudices, all passions, | has just devastated so many of her fairest 
all preferences, to sink together in one common provinces, under the impression that she 
crash. It was when Prussia and Austria, both; was seeking a passage of arms, of no 
after unavailing struggles, lay prostrate in the | yery dreadful import or long duration. 
dust, it was then that my heart began to love She instantly encountered a nation armed 
a 4 +* ger with a poe! — at every point, animated by the deadliest 
het ate the French with @ true and holy hostility, and bent on her total destruc- 
e. It was not Napoleon only—not the ti Whatever may be the political vi 
ee sees, ttetng Contten, bern te hee of the war it is eipeidtiie te baw 
- , . 
ee cone ce er ney Se pene, Bet | that the existence of intense national ha- 


the man whom liars afterwards were ready to | - : 
make the great scapegoat for all the just wrath | treds is a dreadful calamity, and the cause 
of Europe,—it was not him I hated most; it Of all other calamities, for it acts and re- 


was the French themselves—the deceitful, acts incessantly. The greatest indication 
proud, ambitious French, the crafty, treacher- | of progress that we can trace in our own 
ous enemies of Germany through centuries gone country is that we orgent to have out- 
by; it was these I hated in the very fulness of | grown these feelings. e English enter- 
wrath, as in that very fulness of wrath I recog- tain at this time no national hostilities at 
-_ my Fatherland, and loved it in @ passion 9}), and hardly condescend to notice the 
: love. L that oe merely i. hg eg hostilities occasionally expressed against 
cnme for'me Dut the cabpunut the bivene time: themselves. Our national songs are songs 
me for me but the echoes of the bygone time; | (¢ jovalty and of independence, but not 

and just when, through its divisions, Germany t ed 4. But it i t “ G 
had no longer an existence, my heart embraced ° atred. Dut 16 is not a0 in Germany 
There all the sentimental 


the notion of its oneness and its unity.”’ | or in France. , 
and imaginative powers of the nation have 


Be it said, in passing, that from that been wrought upon by their poets, by 
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their statesmen, by their leaders, until a 
contest between these nations appears to 
each of them to be a contest against the 
Powers of Evil, and no sacrifices are too 
great to procure the defeat and humilia- 
tion of their foe. To the propagation of 
this irrational and sanguinary passion 
Arndt and his imitators have not a little 
contributed. They have responded but 
too faithfully to the sanguinary chorus of 
the “ Marseillaise.” 

But we must return from this digres- 
sion, which has been wrung from us by 
the present lamentable dissensions of Eu- 
rope, to the career of Arndt himself, which 
now assumed a more serious character. 

His first political work appeared some- 
where about 1803, after his name had be- 
come extensively known by the several 
volumes in which he had just published 
the notes of his journeyings in various 
lands. The special point of politics on 
which he entered concerned what was then 
to him in some sort a home-question. 
His work was entitled “History of Serf- 
dom in Pomerania and Riigen,” and, ex- 
posing, as it did, the cruel tyranny exer- 
cised in too many cases, up to the very 
time of his writing, by the nobles against 
their dependents, drew down upon him 
the enmity of the ruling class, the dis- 
pleasure of the King (of Sweden), and a 
threat of criminal prosecution. His ac- 
count is entertaining : — 

*‘The book was shown to the King, his in- 
formant having marked with a red pencil many 
passages in which I was supposed to have been 
too free in censuring acts of some of his distant 
ancestors upon the throne. The King, in the 
first storm of his displeasure, sent the book, so 
marked, to General von Essen, the chancellor 
of my university (to whom I had dedicated my 
work), requiring him to call the audacious au- 
thor to account and, if needful, to proceed ju- 
dicially against him. General von Essen sum- 
moned me to Stralsund, gave mea hint of who 
my accusers were, and asked me how I meant 
to extricate myself from the difficulty I was 
placed in, as tae King seemed seriously dis- 
pleased. I took the book and underlined with 
my pencil a number of passages showing beyond 
all question the great cruelty and injustice still 
prevailing, and begged the general to point out 
these passages to the King. He did so, and the 
King replied: ‘* In that case the man is right 
enough: ”’ and so [ returned to Griefswald none 
the worse.”’ 


Arndt modestly adds in a “ perhaps,’ 
what is an unquestionable fact, that his: 
book contributed towards the abolition , 
of serfdom a few years afterwards by: 
the same king of Sweden — Gustave | 
Adolf IV. ; % 
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The year 1804 he spent for the most 

art in Sweden, still zealously continuing 

is studies of nationality, and publishing 
his experiences there as he had done those 
gathered in his other travels. Some 
smaller works, mainly political in their 
purpose, date from the same period. But 
it was the news of the disasters of Ulm 
and Austerlitz which evoked the first part 
of the passionate work, “The Spirit of the 
Age,” by which he at once asserted the 
power of his vigorous patriotism over the 
German mind. It was not as a savant, as 
an original thinker, as a profound states- 
man, that he came before his fellow-men. 
To have appealed in such a character 
would have been to address a limited 
audience indeed, and what he had to 
say was meant for all. It was as an 
honest, simple, unpretending citizen, as a 
believing Christian man, as one who de- 
plored the corruptions and felt the mis- 
eries and scorned the despairing fatalism 
of the time, that he spoke to the nation, 
and struck the chord of faith and hope 
and patriotism which has never ceased 
since then to tremble in the German soul, 
and which now, after a lapse of threescore 
years, seems at last to be swelling mightily 
to its grandest and fullest vibration. Like 
all the mightiest things he wrote, whether 
in prose or verse, his book, as he says him- 
self, was “forged upon the glowing anvil, 
of the hour;” out of the abundance of a 
generous heart, stirred by the terrible 
necessity of the time, his mouth was 
forced to speak. Indeed almost literally 
to speak, for his book is far more an ora- 
tion than a composition; and none who 
ever knew the man, in reading such a 
work, could fail to fancy, as sentence fol- 
lows sentence and page follows page, that _ 
they could hear the utterance flowing 
from his lips. But the book was no mere 
rhapsody, though even that might have 
been permitted, might even have been 
profitable, at the time. Starting from a 
common-sense view of the intellectual 
condition of the period, he portrays the 
spirit of the age as it then was, and proves 
the truth of his portraiture by the writ- 
ings as well as by the actions of his con- 
temporaries. 

e contrasts the past state of na- 
tions as history displays them with their 
state as he had learned to judge them 
by his personal experience, and, grad- 
ually passing in review the moral weak- 
ness and the political profligacy of Ger- 
many, breaks out at length into a cry 
of bitter lamentation over the terrors and 
the miseries of the time; accusing and ad- 
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monishing those on whom he shows the 
blame to rest. From page to page, as the 
work proceeds, the accusations become 
more definite and pungent, the admoni- 
tions more impressive and striking. At 
one time he scourges, with incisive plain- 
ness of speech, the princes who, coquet- 
ting and intriguing with the foreigner, 
could in such unprincely fashion betray 
their dignity, their duty, and their people ; 
at another it is the nobles in whose teeth 
he flings the shame of such unchivalrous 
forgetfulness as could let them wear the 
cross of the Legion of Honour, accepted 
at the Gallic despot’s hands, as a reward 
for their shedding of their fellow-Germans’ 
blood. Again, with a sort of awe which 
can scarce help shuddering before the 
mighty force of the man’s nature, he de- 
— “the Corsican upstart ” himself. In 

im he recognizes, so to speak, the very 
incarnation of the “spirit of the time ;” 
and then, turning again to consider the 
age itself which produced such a man as 

apoleon, his utterances, like his feelings, 
oscillate violently between the anguish of 
despair and the awakening of hope. 
“Now,” he exclaims, “we are suffering 
for our sins of ten years ago, and of five 
years ago; the chariot-wheels of desola- 
tion are rolling further and further, and 
how and where shall they be stayed?” 
“ Never,” he replies, “till some equally 
tremendous power be found to oppose it.” 
Never, in fact, till all the German race 
could feel as he himself could. For 
Arndt’s last utterance is like his first in 
this. He proclaims the faith of believing 
hope as opposed to the promptings of a 
fatalistic resignation. He calls upon each 
living individual man to rouse from the 
mechanical condition to which “the spirit 
of the age” had degraded him, to his 
proper sense of freedom, virtue, and pa- 
triotism. “If,” he says, “each of you can 
feel your own heart honest, your country 
worthy, your laws holy, your Fatherland 
imperishable, and your princes noble — 
then have no fear, for so the world is saved. 
For every hundred such as you are worth 
a host of other men.” 

It was not, however, as a mere rhetori- 
cian that Arndt took his part so heartily 
with the race of his adoption. When his 
“Spirit of the Age” appeared he was ly- 
ing dangerously ill at Stralsund, shot 
through the body in a duel with a Swedish 
officer whom he had called to account for 
language reflecting upon the people of 
Germany. Nor was this all he suffered in 
the cause. Just in proportion as his influ- 
ence was great, so was his peril when the 
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catastrophe of Jena in the year 1806 gave 
France the upper hand in Germany. 
Obliged to fly across the seas, he found an 
asylum at Stockholm, where, while occu- 
pied in one of the Government offices, he 
still laboured constantly for the cause he 
had made his own. At intervals during 
the next two years he published the vari- 
ous portions of the second part of his 
“ Geist der Zeit.” But the thundercloud 
of the year 1809 spread over Sweden too, 
and in its fury swept away the very throne 
itself. 

Though left unmolested, Arndt felt the 
very soil burn under his feet; and, as may 
be imagined, the struggles of the year 
1809 on the Danube, in the Tyrol, aye, 
even the gallant Schill’s fatal enterprise, 
and his death at Stralsund, made it impos- 
sible for Arndt to remain where he was. 
In spite of the peril he incurred, he made 
his way homewards in disguise, through 
many difficulties and obstructions, travel- 
ling chiefly by night from place to place, 
here and there when necessary disarming 
suspicion by simple audacity, and coming 
at last, under a feigned name and charac- 
ter, to his brother’s house, from whence 
aA agua of the time brought him to 

rlin. 


“| arrived just before Christmas, on the day 
of the public entry of the King and Queen. I 
saw the procession and the rejoicings (such as 
they were); all hearts then were united in one 
common German spirit through those misfor- 
tunes, in the blame of which each man felt con- 
scious of having a part to bear. Berlin, once s0 
ne and glorious, lay in dust and ashes. . . . 

went out from my place of concealment and 
mingled in the crowd, who with shouting and 
weeping filled the Linden and the Schloss-platz. 
I speak of those who wept among others who re- 
joiced, for more eyes. were wet with sorrow 
than were bright with joy. When the lovely 
Queen presented herself before the people in the 
balcony of the palace, we could see in her tear- 
reddened eyes how deep an anguish mingled 
with the gladness of her welcome. I looked for 
Scharnhorst,* and saw him ride slowly past 
with the ‘other generals, pale and preoccupied, 
and bending sadly forward in his saddle.” 


Though he gives few details of his life 
in Berlin, beyond mentioning that, despite 
the multitude of spies, both French and 
German, busily occupied there, he con- 
trived to associate with a circle of men 
like-minded with himself, and to practise 
assiduously, as they did, in rifle and pistol 
galleries, in the hope of one day turning 


* See in the Poems the two pieces “‘Der Waf- 
fenschmidt der Deutschen Freiheit,” p. 249, and 
** Scharnhorst der Ehrenbote,” p. 252. 
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the skill they thus acquired to the profit 
of their country, he unquestionably did 
much towards awakening and spreadin 
the spirit of resistance to that power of 
Napoleon which only too many Germans 
were disposed to regard as irresistible. 
In the Easter of the following year, 1810 
(its former Pomeranian territory having 
been restored to Sweden), Arndt returned 
to his professorial chair at the University 
of Greifswald, General von Essen, the 
Governor, receiving him as if he had spent 
in England the whole time from his leav- 
oe 

ut it was not with the purpose of re- 
maining there permanently that he resumed 
his me Nocemd P The man’s heart was 
too deeply engaged in the salvation of his 
country to allow selfish ease or secure po- 
sition to tempt him from what he had un- 
dertaken as an irresistible duty. Of 
course, though he does not say so, he was 
a conspirator. He held too firmly the 
hopes which he so ardently instilled into 
others not to be ready to stake his all on 
any reasonable effort to deliver Germany 
from its slavery. He recognized too fully 
what he preached so clearly, that the only 
prospect of general salvation lay in individ- 
ual self-sacrifice, to place himself in any 
situation which might silence his voice or 
hamper his hand when the great time 
should come. He went back to his post, 
as he tells us in touching words, — 


‘* With neither the desire nor the hope of re- 
taining it long. Who could at that time calcu- 
late on anything remaining a year or two secure 
or unchanged? But two objects were essential 
to me; first, make myself a position in an hon- 
ourable and irreproachable civil capacity, and 
secondly, to settle my family affairs. Both of 
these objects I had secured by the summer of 
the following year (1811), and then sent in my 
resignation, packed up my books, papers, and 

ions, and betook myself to my old home 
at Trantow to await events; ready to fly, if I 
must fly, or to journey, if my country wanted 
me.”? (Erinnerungen, p. 114.) 


We have called these touching words, 
for the sentence we have underlined im- 
plies more than it says; it implies that 
this true self-sacrificing patriot felt him- 
self more or less at a disadvantage from 
the very conditions of life which had pre- 
pared him to be most useful to his coun- 
try ; that, in fact, at times he felt for him- 
self, and possibly at times was made by 
others to feel, that his wandering and ap- 
parently unsteady course in life was a 
wrong and a discredit. It became then a 





art of his purpose, an essential to qualify 
im, even in the eyes of his own party, for 
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useful and important duties, that he should 
in some sort remake his character, when 
already he had reached middle life, and 
resume his professorial duties to remove 
suspicions which no doubt were readily 
heaped upon him by those enemies of his 
country against whom he had been so out- 
spoken, and from whom, day by day, he 
went in danger of his life. 

The views which Germany held in those 
years of terrible abasement were by no 
means as high and as unanimous as those 
it holds now. Had they been so, Arndt 
would not have been what he was, or have 
done what he did. His was an utterance, 
not a mere reverberation. German unity 
is the one cry heard to-day; but it was one 
among very many when the modest simple- 
minded Arndt threw his whole soul into 
the task of sounding it in the ears of his 
compatriots, and even among many who 
had been his friends at Greifswald, his 
views met little sympathy. Several of the 
thrones of Germany were filled by French 
nominees; hundreds of Germans, and 
amongst them men as distinguished as 
John Miiller the historian, had willingly 
accepted office under their conquerors; the 
Confederation of the Rhine recognized 
Napoleon as its Protector; and multitudes 
of German troops were serving in or with 
the French armies. No wonder, then, that 
Arndt took an early opportunity of setting 
himself free from all official trammels, as 
we have seen. 

Warned by some loyal friends of the 
watchfulness of the French spies, and the 
partial discovery of the German secret so- 
cieties, he hastened to Berlin, where he 
procured a passport for Russia (in which 
country, as he says “there was still a Eu- 
rope”), providing himself with another 
passport for the Bohemian baths, to be 
used in case of need. He was scarcely 
back a day in Trantow when the alarm 
came; but we will give in his own words 
the narrative of his escape from Swedish 
into Prussian territory : 


** A number of us were assembled in a joyous 
party at the house of the Provost of Loitz, when 
@ mounted messenger brought me a line from 
my friend Billroth in Greifswald stating that 
the French had crossed the frontier, and would 
have the whole country occupied within a day 
or two. We all separated at once. I drove 
that very night to Stralsund, which as yet the 
French had not reached, obtained some money, 
slept the next night at a friend’s house, starting 
early the following morning by sledge, and, 
passing on my way several detachments of 
French cavalry, got by sunset to Greifswald, 
which I found full of French troops. I bid a 
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few farewells there, and, avoiding the high 
roads, made my way across country to a spot 
where a sledge of my brother’s met me, and 
brought me back to Trantow that night. 

** Arrived at the house I slipped in by a back 
door and reached a side room from whence, in 
case of alarm, I could easily escape into the 
thickly-planted shrubberies and so make my 
flight good to the woods. A number of French 
troops, both officers and privates, were billeted 
in the house; but my brother plied them well 
with liquor, they were weary and exhausted 
with long marching over ice and snow, and 
snored away in quiet repose while I spent the 
whole night in packing and arranging papers, 
writing letters, and giving my parting commis- 
sions, blessings, and good wishes to my friends. 
For as long as a man lives, though the death- 
candle be burnt down low enough to scorch his 
fingers, he always feels he has something to set 
in order and arrange. The snow creaked under 
my footsteps, as with the first streak of dawn I 
withdrew by the back way from the house; my 
cousin, my sister, and my little ten years old 
boy clung closely around me, and held me fast. 
With a last caress and a sad violence I had to 
thrust them from me and hurry away. I heard 
my little son’s footsteps as he ran after and 
tried to overtake me, I heard his voice crying 
loudly behind me; and my whole soul was filled 
with rage, almost with curses,’’ ( Zrinnerung- 
en, p. 117 seq.) 


He made his way in safety to Berlin, to 
find himself in the midst of that great as- 
sociation of Germans whose one engrossing 
bond of union consisted of hatred of the 
French, determination to shake off their 

oke, and longing for their destruction. 
But there, too, he found the place too hot 
for him, and, furnished with good and in- 
fluential recommendations, he took his way 
with Colonel Count Chazot to Breslau, on 
his way to Russia. From Breslau he 
~ to Prague, where, strangely enough, 

e met with information which he had 
failed to receive weeks before by letter, 
that the Minister Von Stein, summoned 
thence to St. Petersburg some time pre- 
viously, was specially desirous of his ser- 
vices in the great work of liberation he 
was organizing. 

Thus the man at last had found his mis- 
sion. By what many would call a chance, 
but he himself honestly believed to be a 
— Providence, he found himself on 
the way to his work, his passport ready, 
inted. It was for this 
sort of service he had been making his 
whole life a preparation. From the early 
days of his boyhood, in all the modesty 
and simplicity of his nature, he had still 
nursed the presentiment of being useful to 
his. Fatherland, when that Fatherland was 


and his place ap 
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found; and the unexpected call to co- 
operate with one so great as Von Stein 
found him every way prepared : — 


** Tf any ask from what sources I as a pilgrim 
and fugitive could be po of means and 
money, I reply: as a boy my heart was filled by 
God with a presentiment of my destiny; from 
horror of self-indulgence and luxury [ early 
grew hardy and self-reliant, and learned how to 
be needy as well as how to abound. And this 
system I had persisted in even beyond my forti- 
eth year, disciplining myself by voluntary de- 
privations of food, drink, and sleep. I had well 
tested my pedestrian powers, and often walked 
as much as thirty miles at a stretch, while my 
brothers rode about on handsome horses. From 
the time of Napoleon’s elevation I had felt we 
should have hard trials to undergo, and I had 
ordered myself and my mode of life accordingly. 
From the profits of some of my books, my offi- 
cial salary in Stockholm, and some years’ ar- 
rears of my Greifswald appointment, which were 
paid in full in the year 1810, I was provided 
with sufficient means for my purpose. Now 
and then indeed, in the company of my friends, 
I might spend a ducat or a Friedrich’s d’or, 
but when alone or on my wanderings my wants 
were of the very slightest. I cannot tell how 
many a time my table was no better provided 
than that of a huntsman in the woods, or of a 
hussar on a march.”’ (Zrinnerungen, p. 125.) 


In August 1812, he reached St. Peters- 
burg, and was received into Von Stein’s 
house, where he entered on his functions 
as a secretary, his salary and appointments 
being paid by the Russian Government, 
at whose call Von Stein also was working 
in “the good cause.” 

In the following passage Arndt gives his 
own account of his meeting with Von 
Stein, and of the work he had to do: — 


Towards the end of August 1812, I stood for 
the first time in the presence of the famous 
Minister Baron von Stein. I saw before me a 
man of middle stature, already greyish-haired 
and slightly stooping, but with the brightest of 
eyes and a most friendly bearing. Attracted to 
me as he had been by the perusal of some of my 
writings, he had invited me to join him in the 
most cordial manner, and as I stood before him 
I seemed to feel as if the impression I produced 
upon bim satisfied his friendly expectations. 
He received me with as pleasant an ease as if 
we had been already years acquainted, and for 
my part, notwithstanding the deep respect I 
felt before a man so famous, I could not help 
feeling as if we were old friends. .. . Stein 
pointed out to me as nearly as possible the po- 
sition [ was to occupy with and for and under 
him, though he never gave me cause to feel my- 
self subordinate, He never spoke of his own 
position towards the Emperor of Russia, merely 
saying, ‘* You know what my object here is just 
as well as what your own has been in coming so 
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far to the Eastward.’’ And then he gave me 
the necessary instructions as to the various per- 
sons I should have to transact business with. 
Though never speaking either of his relations 
with the Emperor of Russia or of his doings, 
Stein’s position in Petersburg was not only that 
of a representative of German interests in all the 
events of the time, but also in some sort that of 
a German dictator. We knew how, abroad, 
every German with a patriotic soul looked for- 
ward to the deliverance of his Fatherland from 
shame and wretchedness, to the dissolution of 
the hateful Confederation of the Rhine, and to 
the demolition of the might of France. And we 
knew how, even in Russia, there were fighting 
under Napoleon’s standards no less than 
150,000 Germans, troops raised by the Confed- 
eration, and auxiliaries levied from Prussia and 
Austria. It was our belief and hope, that if 
once the star of the mighty Attila of his time 
grew pale, we might move the hearts of these 
multitudes, driven as they had been so far from 
their homes towards the East, by reminding 
them of the great Fatherland which still lay be- 
hind them, and for which they might rather 
choose to wage a holy battle than to let them- 
selves be herded on to death by a foreign con- 
queror. Numbers of brave men, inflamed with 
noble rage and holy hope, had flocked to Russia, 
under the rallying cry ‘* The German Father- 
land,” in order to take sword with Alexander 
against Napoleon, and with all their energies to 


stir up German youth for the liberation of their 
country. This was the idea of the German 
Legion, which was set on foot at St. Petersburg, 
and the care of this matter was the first busines’ 
given to my charge... . 

*‘ What striking changes can be wrought by 


circamstances in the destinies of man! Who 
could have thought that I, who in Stockholm 
during the years 1807 and 1808 had written 
from the cabinet of Gustavus the Fourth (aye, 
and from the cabinet of my own heart), so many 
hard and bitter pamphlets and proclamations : 
against Russia, should now, without changing 
my opinions or principles a hair’s-breadth, be j 
writing in St. Petersburg for Russia, and for | 
the Fatherland we laboured to make ready for 
the strife? ... 1 

‘* And so my posture was that of a German 
writer (or to use a grander name, a German 
author), who knew there were many places in | 
Europe where his life was not secure from the! 
rulers of the time. And my time was occupied 
to the utmost in keeping the press busy with 
writings, partly dictated by. my own feelings, 
partly commissioned directly by the Govern- 
ment; pamphlets, stirring appeals, calls to: 
arms, despatches, proclamations, contradictions, 
and exposures of French statements and reports; 
some couched in Russian language and suiting 
Russian views, others from the German (may I 
not say from Stein’s?) stand-point. These 
writings were printed from time to time in Ger- 
man (sometimes even in French), and published | 
in various places at once; some were distributed , 
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to individuals, some sent by post, some even 
thrown about in the streets and public places, 
scattered like sparks of fire in the hope that 
here and there one might kindle in a patriotic 
heart and help to spread the mighty flame.” 


Such was Arndt’s work, congenial, en- 
ergetic, and influential, till the great time 
came ; till, indeed, that Victory, which so 
long had sat upon the helmet of Napoleon, 
led him to the wilderness of ruined Mos- 
cow, and fled away for ever, leaving his 
lost battalions to stiffen in the unconquera- 
ble snow. Arndt himself gives an abso- 
lutely appalling description of the dread 
realities of misery he witnessed, as, follow- 
ing the steps of that helpless retreat, 
he and the other patriotic spirits who 
had laboured for their country in exile 
hastened back to help its approaching res- 
toration. Amidst all the suffering and 
hardship, which even makes our hearts to 
ache in reading of after nearly sixty years, 
can we wonder at the exultation these re- 
turning exiles must have felt? Can we 
help, however we must feel for those whom 
the disasters of Napoleon overwhelmed so 
awfully, feeling a sympathy in gladness for 
those faithful ones to whom such great 
disasters gave a hope and consolation, 
restoring them to home and honour in a 
liberated fatherland? But all was not 
over with the failure of the Russian cam- 
paign. Every day was big with fate, and 
many a heart that bounded with patriotic 
hope was destined to be still and cold for 
ever before the mighty work was done. If 
Germany had been terrible in its downfall, 
it was resistless in its uprising, and the 
first dawn of hope soon brightened to the 
noon of triumph. Those were times when 
men’s hearts were ready to be stirred, 
and every means to stir them was at hand. 
It is to this period we must refer the chief 
of Arndt’s great patriotic songs, which we 
will pause a little to examine. 

A song is but a small thing, but it may 
be the electric spark which fires the most 
destructive agents. It excites, it trans- 
mits, it kindles those sentiments which 
inflame the passions of nations; and it may 
be said with truth hereafter that a couple 
of songs have contributed more than any 
practical cause or real political necessity 
to the conflict which is now afflicting the 
world. A national song, such asis wanted, 
appearing when it is wanted, expressing 
one national idea, whether it be the suffer- 
ing, the hope, or the courage of a nation, 
though its metre be rugged, and its words 
be homely, comes from the heart, speaks 
to the heart, and stirs the blood of men. 
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Such were the war-songs of Arndt — plain 
and simple always—rude and rough 
enough at times; but songs, notwithstand- 
ing, which put before men a mighty pur- 

se in a manly way, making those who 
ae and sang them feel more than ever 
the dignity of their manhood, the value of 
their freedom, and the privilege of their 
self-sacrifice. They were, as we have said, 
full of hatred. But there are two senses 
in which to take the word. Such a feeling 
was essential to the deliverance of Ger- 
many in 1813; such a feeling, taken in 
conjunction with the other feelings mani- 
fest throughout his writings, and in his 
or unaffected noble nature, show him 
to have been a poet according to the 
grand definition of the greatest poet 
among ourselves : — 


** Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of 
scorn, 
The love of love.”’ 


It could not be otherwise with a man who, 
like Arndt, was thoroughly in earnest ; 
and unquestionably it was the echo which 
his glowing songs awakened in hearts of 
men who hated slavery, that made those 
songs so mighty in the appropriate mo- 
mients they were uttered, so mighty in 
forming the mind of the free Germans of 
to-day, and so mighty in raising the cour- 
age and stirring the heart of the men who 
have sung them once more, in this awful 
year, by their watch-fires in Champagne 
and beneath the walls of Paris. 

Such is no doubt the power of the 
patriotic song; but if we judge that by 
which Arndt is best known by ordinary 
poetic standards, we cannot critically 
praise it, unless we confound two things, 
and make poetic merit to consist in the 
mere expression of anidea. “ What is the 
German’s Fatherland?” became and re- 
mained a great song, not for its poetry, 
but for its patriotism. The song, with its 
burden “ Sur Fatherland must greater 
be,” is very well suited for a nation whose 
purpose was ame, whose pretext was 
rectification of frontiers, and whose policy 
was annexation; and in such case we 
might call it a sort of geographical cate- 
chism done into irregular metre. But for 
German experience and German feeling, it 
had another purpose. It expressed a 
policy not of annexation, but of union; 
not of conquest, but of confraternity. It 
has given a motto easy of remembrance, 
interpreted in short and simple phrase an 
instinct of which each thinking Gonem is 
conscious to himself; he feels that the old' 
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ere bard was right about his Father- 
and, that 


** So weit die deutsche Zunge klingt 
Und Gott im Himmel Lieder singt, 
Das soll es sein! ”” 


This famous song or hymn — for, with its 
large scope, its confident faith, and its 
deep reverence, it may well be called a 
hymn —we abstain from giving in the 
original, since nearly all the readers whom 
our subject interests must, in some sort, 
be acquainted with it; and we abstain 
from translating it, unwilling to add 
another to the long list of failures in that 
difficult task. It is not translatable; like 
Luther’s famous hymns, the subtle spirit 
evaporates when we attempt to transfuse 
its essence. Just in proportion as a na- 
tional song is terse, direct, and vigorous, 
the difficulties of its translation are multi- 
plied. The best translations very often 
are happy paraphrases; but short sen- 
tences and direct statements will not ad- 
mit of paraphrase. The bard of battle 
girds his loins to sing as he strikes; and 
his song, like himself, is succinct ; neither 
its metre nor its method can be transferred 
to aforeign tongue. The man must know 
Germans, feel for Germans, see Germans, 
judge their thoughts, hear their speech, 
learn their yearnings, before he can com- 
rehend at all the strange power of that 
‘atherland song; and the more fully he 
comprehends this, the more hopeless he 
feels is the effort to translate it. 

But we must not leave our reader with- 
out some specimen of Arndt’s poetic 
power. His national songs were struck 
out like hot sparks, as we have said in his 
words, “upon the glowing anvil of the 
time;” and so we find most of the mo- 
mentous battles, and most. of the distin- 
guished heroes of the Liberation War cel- 
ebrated in his fiery song. We give here 
as an instance a call to combat of the date 
1812, entitled “The Ancient and Modern 
Germans,”* of which we subjoin a trans- 
lation : — 

** Our fathers of old were renownéd 
As valorous lions in war, 

Gigantic they seemed to the weaklings, 

Their swordstrokes cleft deep and swept 
far; 

Their — sped through horse and through 

Tider, 
ay = lightning through breastplate and 
elm; 

God only could make them to tremble, 

And virtue was wisdom with them. 


* Poems, p. 120. 
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** Of Rome the bloodthirsty battalions 
Tormented the world they enslaved, 
Degraded by wine and by women, 
By gold and indulgence depraved ; 
They boasted that earth was created 
For Rome and for Romans alone, 
And bore them as tyrants, regarding 
The fortune of war as their own. 


** Till at last the free Germans arising, 
Marched down from the Danube and Rhine, 
Rushed on with their broad flying banners, 
And broke through the proud battle-line; 
To combats they went as to dances, 
Those champions 80 valiant and good, 
And crimsoned their far-reaching lances 
And terrible broadswords with blood. 


‘¢ They were fighting for freedom, for honour, 

For God, for their rights, for their land; 

They swept down their worthless oppressors, 
As whirlwinds sweep forward the sand; 

They shattered the bond that had fettered 
Their suffering peoples in twain, 

Wiped out their past sins and disgraces, 
And built up their nation again. 


** Such as these were the Germans of old — 

Such as these were, Oh! German, art thou? 

Canst thou bear to be scourged like a cur? 
Canst thou cringe, like a cur, to the blow? 

Canst thou shrink, like a pitiful coward, 
From meeting the death of the brave; 

But to eat, ’neath the eye of thy drivers, 
The mean daily bread of the slave? 


** Canst thou serve with the Frank so deceitful, 

Enslaved by a monster so foul; 

When thy bear-leader stirs thee for dancing, 
Canst thou dance, and not utter a growl? 

Shall his ring through thy nostril be passed, 
On thy lips shall his muzzle be laid, 

Till he make thee a hare from a lion, 
Till he change the war-horse to a jade? 


** Nolonger! To arms! Clutch thy weapon! 
The delivering steel seize amain! 
Arise, though thy vengeance be bloody, 
Quick, conquer thy freedom again! 
Uncover thy far-flying banner, 
Let thy sword flash its glittering fires, 
And show thee, at last, a free German, 
And worthy the fame of thy sires! 


** No longer! shout! shout! and enkindle 

The flame of just vengeance afar; 

And shake the proud soul of thy tyrant 
With the terrible trumpet of war. 

On mountain and hill sound the clarion, 
Ring out the loud bells from each spire, 

And pursue him with buffets of battle, 
And the crash of the loud cannon-fire! 


** So drive off our drivers detested, 
Follow up that proud chase of delight, 
And harass their plundering legions, 





With terror by day and by night; 
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And ne’er sheathe the sword in its scabbard 
Till over the beautiful Rhine, 

We unite in full freedom and gladness 
The bonds of the German Verein.’’ 


We have selected this as a specimen of 
the force and fire which made an inspira- 
tion of so many a battle-song of Arndt’s. 
We seem as we read it, foreign as we are 
to the race it was addressed to, to feel our 
spirit stirred. What must have been the 
power of such songs on those who knew 
and felt a real slavery and were panting 
for release ? 

To those for whom these songs were 
written, their language was not merely 
patriotic, it was devout. With all his en- 
ergy of hatred apne his country’s op- 
pressors, Arndt’s heart in this great mat- 
ter trusted in God, and he expressed the 
feeling that the cause of his country was 
a holy and sanctified cause, more strongly 
still in a “ Catechism,” with the following 
extraordinary title: — 

“ Catechism for Germany’s soldiers and, 
defenders, wherein is set forth how a war- 
rior should be a Christian man, and go to 
battle having God upon his side. 

“‘Fear not, O land! be glad, and re- 
joice; for the Lord will do great things.’ 
— Joel ii. 21.” 

This remarkable production of about 
fifty octavo pages was first printed in the 
summer of 1812 at St. Petersburg, again 
in 1813 at Konigsberg, and reproduced by 
thousands in many other places during 
the War of Liberation. In twenty short 
chapters, touching in the most brief and 
incisive manner, and in Scriptural phrase, 
on such subjects as the origin of evil, dis- 
sension and war, justifiable and unjustifi- 
able war, the Great Tyrant (Napoleon of 
course), trust in God, unity, soldiers’ hon- 
ous, freedom and fatherland, self-restraint 
in war, self-sacrifice, and so forth, he sup- 
plies the simplest answers to the many 
questions, the directest resolutions of the 
many doubts, which might meet a man in 
taking up arms for his country. We sub- 
join a specimen or two of the style of this 
production : — 


** He who conquereth an oppressor is a holy 
man, and he who checketh pride doeth the 
work of God. 

‘**Such is the war that is pleasing in the sight 
of the Lord; and God in heaven counteth the 
drops of the blood that is shed therein. 

‘* He that falleth with the foremost in that 
combat, and adorneth the path of victory, that 
man’s descendants are blessed for generations, 
and his children’s children dwell in peace and 
honour. His memory is holy amongst his peo- 
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le, and his descendants pray on the spot where 
e died for his country. 

** But he who fighteth for tyrants, and draw- 
eth the murderous sword against the right, his 
name is accursed amongst his peuple, and his 
remembrance fadeth away from among men. 

**He is accursed in the place where the 
ravens assemble themselves, and his honour is 
blasted on the gallows tree. 

** And he who goeth forth to oppress freedom, 
and to enslave the innocent folk, that man rais- 
eth the sword against the Lord God, and He 
that sendeth His lightnings from heaven shall 
smite him down.”’ 


After pointing out the sin of mere mer- 
cenary soldiering, and the error made in 
supposing military honour to be higher 
than any other, he says: — 


** There is only one kind of honour and vir- 
tue, and that is the same for every man on 
earth 


« T will teach you what true soldiers’ honour 


** A brave soldier and warrior will fight to 
the death for his rightful king and master, and 
for the safety and honour of his country. A 
brave soldier will love his fatherland and fellow- 
countrymen above all things, and gladly shed 
the last drop of his blood for the sake of his en- 
dangered country. 

** A brave soldier will always have God be- 
fore his eyes, and God’s law written in his 
heart, so that no power shall compel him to act 
against the law of God. 

** A brave soldier will not boast himself for 
the sake of worldly fame, nor be puffed up with 
vanity, but faithfulness to his fatherland will 
be his highest glory, and a quiet courage his 
brightest ornament. 


One other point in his patriotic writ- 
ings may be noted, the absolute unselfish- 
ness with which he gives honour where 
honour is due, even though to do so he 
has to yield up old prejudices and modif. 
old judgments. If he was outspoken al. 
ways in his opinions, fearless of giving 
offence where he felt frankness to be 
needed, he seems, on the other hand, to 
have had a perfect exultation in giving 
— where it was deserved. We have 

ut to read his songs of Schill, of Bliicher, 
of Gneisenau, of Scharnhorst, of Stein, of 
“the valiant King of Prussia,” to see 
how fully he coll abandon himself to 
‘e fine impulse of generous apprecia- 

on. 

But we must bring our paper to a close. 
We have lingered 


of his activity most influential upon the 
opinions and character of men in the great 
crisis of German history in which we stand 
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to-day. Our notice must be brief of the 
remaining portion of his long career. 
After he fall of Bonaparte, his banish- 
ment to Elba, and the brief history of the 
Hundred Days, Arndt removed to Bonn, 
where he undertook the Professorship of 
History in the newly-founded and now fa- 
mous university. He there married his 
second wife, a sister of Schleiermacher, 
and built the pleasant house known to so 
many of our countrymen, as it stands on 
the Koblenzer Allée, surrounded by the 
garden his own hands used to cultivate, 
and looking over the broad Rhine as it 
flows down from Konigswinter, reflecting 
on its bosom the beautiful Siebengebirge. 
Would we had, as far as the external his- 
tory of this true patriot goes, no further 
word of sorrow or of suffering to tell; 
that we could feel that in such a post and 
such a place he had found, with the ap- 
proval and the thankfulness of his country, 
the peace and contentment he deserved. 
But he had yet to learn the spirit and 
temper of the Prussian Government. He 
obtained his post, as we have said, in the 
autumn of 1817; in 1818, startled and de- 
pressed by: the unworthy tendencies he 
already saw to be gaining ground in po- 
litical circles, he published the fourth part 
of his “ Geist der Zeit,” and threw down 
the gauntlet before the reaction of the 
time. He published his book, appealing 
to the incontrovertible examples of the 
past, to warn men from the dangers of 
the future; fierce and firm and fiery as 
ever, the honest man delivered his con- 
science ; but the spirit of the time which 
he exposed was against him. In January, 
1819, an order of the Cabinet, censuring 
him for his writing, as unsuitable to his 
calling as an instructor of youth, threat- 
ened him with deprivation of his post, un- 
less, in fact, he would consent to wear a 
muzzle. Worse was tocome. His papers 
were seized in the summer, and in the 
autumn. he was suspended from the ex- 
ercise of his office. A so-called state- 
trial followed, conducted in the most 
unfair and irregular manner, which dragged 
its slow length along till the summer of 
1822. It proved nothing against him, but 
it acquitted him of nothing; his papers 
remained in the hands of the police, and 
he himself was still condemned to inac- 
tivity. For one and twenty years! He 


rhaps too long over | was fifty when his post was given; he ex- 
the earlier half of his life, but after all it| 
was the part of his existence and the time, 


ercised his office for a year and a half, and 
only when over threescore years and ten 
was it permitted to one of the truest 
gg that ever lived, to prove to abso- 
ute demonstration his innocence of the 
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charge of dis ys apd which had been laid 
upon him. “ All’s well that ends well” — 
possibly; but if in all those many years 
of undeserved suspicion and unmurmuring 
patience his heart had broken in unutter- 
able sorrow, and his wasted vigour been 
= in death, the world would have 
ost the model of a brave and honest man, 
and the country he loved and lived for 
would have earned irreparable shame. 
Happily he was spared to clear the name 
he had made, at in the self-justification 
which the restoration of his papers en- 
abled him to publish, to show how deeply 
rooted in his own heart and life were the 
principles of freedom, honour, and self- 
sacrifice, of trust in God, and patient en- 
durance of suffering which he had preached 
to all his fellow-men. 

King Friedrich Wilhelm IV. ascended 
the Prussian throne in the year 1840; to 
his honour be it said that one of his first 
spontaneous acts was to restore the 
wronged and suffering Arndt to the full 
exercise of his office; and any readers 
who knew Bonn at that time will remem- 
ber the jubilation to which this tardy re- 
instatement gave occasion. He was im- 
mediately elected Rector or Head of the 
University for the following year, amidst 
the unexampled enthusiasm of the stu- 
dents, and was spared to live another 
twenty years in surprising vigour and ac- 
tivity of body and mind, and to die as 
much lamented as he had lived useful and 
famous. 

We saw him last in his ninetieth year, 
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broken indeed, from what he had been, as 
men must be who pass so far the allotted 
span of life, but still a marvel of vitality 
and faith and heartiness. And even then 
there was a day of triumph for him upon 
earth. His ninetieth birthday was the oc- 
casion of rejoicings and congratulations to 
him from every part of the great Father- 
land. Deputations of every sort, bands 
of military music heading a great proces- 
sion of soldiers, civilians, faculties, stu- 
dents, professors; rapturous acclamations, 
answered by a last burning speech from 
the soul-stirred veteran himself; multitu- 
dinous gifts from anonymous donors, and 
numberless telegrams in honour of the 
day; such were the sights and sounds 
that moved the aged Arndt to the deepest 
depth of his comprehensive heart. is 
was on the 26th of December, 1859. Be- 
fore the end of the following month an- 
other vast procession, less jubilant but as 
impressive, followed the dead hero to his 
quiet grave, and over his rest crowds of 
sorrowing compatriots sang one of his 
own touching hymns. 

Thus simple, brave, and honest, without 
pride or pomp or wealth, yet rich in 
peace, in honour, and his country’s love, 
this remarkable man lived and died. “He 
rests from his labours;” and we have but 
to look around to-day, and see how, re- 
flected in the conduct of countless myriads 
of his people, the spirit that moved him is 
moving, to add the additional words the 
Scripture suggests —“and his works do 
follow him.” 











Sometimes the merry-making on these bap- 
tismal journeys was suffered to lead the company 
astray, and cause them to forget the cause and 
object of their undertaking. A baptismal com- 
pany was once crossing the mountains between 

rgie and Saddell, and rested on the road to 
take a refreshment of bread and cheese and 
whisky; after which they proceeded on their 
way, and arrived at the manse. The minister 
had begun the ceremony, when they found that 
the infant was not present. ‘* Where is the 
child?’’ was the question; and ‘‘ Have you 
it?’ ** Have you it?’? the females were ask- 
ing one another, but no child could be found, 
At last, the one who had,been carrying the 
child up to that place where they had stayed on 
their way for refreshment called to mind that 
she had laid it down among the heather, and 
had supposed that some one else must have 


| picked it up and brought it to the manse; but 
| as this was not the case, they had nothing for it 
but to retrace their steps to the place in ques- 
tion,which they did without delay, and found 
the child lying quite safely where it had been 
left on its bed of heather. Then they brought 
it back to the manse and had it baptized. 
Baptismal Customs. Notes and Queries, 


Ha is the interjection of laughter; Ah is an 
interjection of sorrow. The difference betwixt 
them very small, as consisting only in the trans- 
position of what is no substantial letter, but a 
bare inspiration. How quickly, in the age of a 
minute, in the very turning of a breath, is our 
mirth turned into mourning! ‘Thomas Fuller. 
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*CHAPTER XXV. 


MEANWHILE, the Rahnstadt burgo-meis- 
ter, who was Axel’s magistrate, had ar- 
rived at Pumpelhagen, bringing Herr 
Slusuhr, the notary, as his recording clerk. 

The man had acted very discreetly ; as 
soon as he had read Habermann’s letter, 
he had sent policemen round to all the ale- 
houses and shops, where laborers resorted, 
to inquire whether and when the day-lab- 
orer Regel, of Pumpelhagen, had been 
there, and in this way he found out enough 
to assist him in the examination. The 
laborer had come to him, yesterday after- 
noon, about four o’clock, and had got his 
pass made out; he had showed him the 
package of money,—the gold was sewed 
in black-waxed cloth,—and the burgo- 
meister had looked at it closely enough, 
to see that the seal had not been tam- 
pered with. The man had told him, — he 
was on the whole, rather talkative, — that 
he should travel all night; it was pretty 
hard, to be sure, at this time of year; but 
the man was a strong, hearty fellow; it 
would be no darker, for the snow made it 
light, and, towards midnight, the moon 
rose ; so he had advised him to set off im- 
mediately. This however, as he had ascer- 
tained, he had not done, he had gone into 
several ale-houses, and treated himself to 
liquor; even by nine o’clock he was not 
out of Rahnstadt, he had stopped before a 
shop, and drank brandy, and bragged, and 
talked of his great sum of money, had 
also showed the packet to the shopman. 
Where he had stayed, afterwards, he did 
not know ; but so much seemed to be cer- 
tain, the man was grossly intoxicated; 
and the justice now asked Axel and Ha- 
bermann, whether the fellow were in the 
habit of drinking. 

“T do not know,” said Axel; “in these 
particulars, I must rely upon my inspector.” 

Habermann looked at him, as if this 
speech seemed to him a very strange one, 
and he would have said something about it ; 
but he —— remarked to the burgo- 
meister that he had never noticed any- 
thing of the kind, or even heard of it; 
Regel was always the soberest fellow on 
the place, and in that respect he had no 
—- to make of any of the people. 

“ May be,” said the burgomeister, “but 
it wasn’t quite right with the man; there 
is always a first time, —he had certainly 
been drinking before he came to me. Let 
his wife come in.” 

The wife came. She was a young, 
org d woman, it was not long since she 

ad been running about, a young girl, as 
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fresh and bright as only our Mecklenbur, 
country girls can be, but now sickness 
washed off the maiden roses from her 
cheeks, and household labor had made the 
soft, rounded outlines a little angular, — 
our housewives in the country grow,old 
early, — moreover she wore mourning, 
and was trembling all over, with anxiety. 

Habermann pitied the poor woman, he 
went up to her, and said, “ Regelsch, don’t 
be afraid; just tell the truth about every- 
thing, and it will all come right again.” 

“ Good Lord, Herr Inspector, what is 
this? What does it all mean? What has 
my husband done ?” 

“Just tell me, Regelsch, does your hus- 
band often drink more brandy than he can 
carry ?” asked the justice. 

“ No, Herr, never in his life, he drinks no 
brandy at all, we don’t keep it in the 
house; only at harvest time, 4 drinks a 
glass, when it is sent down from the manor 
house.” 

“Had he drank any brandy, yesterday, 
when he left home ?” 

“No, Herr! He ate something first, 
and then he started off, about half past 
two. No, Herr,—but wait, wait! o, I 
did not see him, but ge Lord, yes! 
Last evening, when I went to the cup- 
board, the brandy-bottle was empty.” 

“TI thought you didn't keep any brandy 
in the house,” said the burgomeister. 

“No, we don’t; but this was a little of 
the funeral brandy; we buried our little 
girl last Friday, and there was some left 
over. Ah, and how he grieved! how he 
grieved!” 

. And do you think your husband drank 
it ” 

> Yes, Herr, who else should have done 
it ” 

The evidence was recorded, and Regelsch 
was dismissed. 

“So!” said Slusuhr in an insolent way 
to Axel, and winked towards the burgo- 
meister, “we have got at the brandy, if 
wé could only get at the money! ” 

“Herr Notary, write!” ‘said the burgo- 
meister, quietly and with dignity, and 
pointed with his finger to his place: “ The 
day-laborer, Regel, is brought in, admon- 
ished to tell the truth, and gives evi- 
dence.” 

“ Herr Burgomeister,” said Axel, spring- 
ing up, “I don’t see what this brandy 
story has to do.with my money. The 
fellow has stolen it!” R 

“ That is just what I want to find out,” 
said the burgomeister, very quietly, 
“ whether he has stolen or, more properly, 
embezzled the money, and whether he was 


{* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1870, by Littell & Gay, in the Office of the Librarian 
of Congress at Washington.) 
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altogether in a condition to do such a 
thing,” and going up to the young Herr 
he said, very kindly, but also very de- 
cidedly , “ Herr von Rasen, a thief, who 
intends to steal two thousand thalers, does 
not begin by getting drunk. Moreover, I 
must tell you, that as a magistrate, I have 
to consider not only your interests, but 
also those of the accused.” 

The day-laborer, Regel, came in. He 
was deadly pale; but the distress which 
he had shown in his whole manner, before 
the old inspector, in the afternoon, had 
left him, he looked almost like old oaken 
wood, into which no worm ventures. 

He acknowledged that he had drunk 
the brandy at home, more yet in Rahnstadt, 
and that he had been with the shopkeeper, 
about nine o’clock; then he had spent the 
night with his friends, in Rahnstadt, and 
about six o’clock had started for Rostock ; 
but there he stuck to his story: by the 
Galliner wood, two fellows had attacked 
him, and taken the money by force. While 
the last of his deposition was being taken 
down, the door opened, and the laborer’s 
wife rushed up to her husband,—for po- 
lice-laws are not very strict, in our primi- 
tive Mecklenburg tribunals, — and grasped 
his arm: “Jochen! Jochen! Have yon 
made your wife and children unhappy for- 
ever?” 

“Marik! Marik!” cried the man, “I 
have not done it. My hands are clean. 
Have I ever, in my life, stolen anything?” 

“Jochen!” cried the wife, “tell the 
truth to the gentlemen!” 

The laborer’s breast throbbed and his 
face flushed a deep red; but in a moment 
he was as deadly pale as before, and he 
cast a shy, uncertain glance at his wife: 
“Marik, have I ever, in all my life, stolen 
or taken anything?” 

The wife let her hands fall from his 
shoulder: “No, Jochen, you have not! 
You have not, truly! But you lie, you 
have often lied tome.” She put her apron 
to her eyes, and went out of the room. 


Habermann followed her. The day-la- 
borer, also, was led away. 
The burgomeister had not disturbed the 


interview between the man and wife, — it 
was not in order, but it might furnish him 
a clue, by which he could draw the truth 
to light. Axel had started up at the 
woman’s words, “ You lie, you have often 
lied to me,” and walked hastily up and 
down the room; his conscience smote him, 
he did not exactly know why, this evening, 
he only knew that he also had never stolen 
or taken anything, but he had lied. But 
80 it is with the soul of a man who is not 
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sincere, even at the moment when his con- 
science troubles him, he lies again, for his 
own advantage. His case was quite a dif- 
ferent one from the laborer’s; he had only 
told a few falsehoods, for the benefit of his 
wife, that she might not be disturbed, the 
laborer had lied to conceal his guilt. Yes, 
Herr von Rambow, only keep on like that, 
and the devil will surely, in time, reap a 
fine harvest! 

Slusuhr had finished his writing, and 
again went boldly up to Axel: 

“Yes, Herr von Rambow, he who lies 
will steal.” 

That was an infamous speech, to a man 
in Axel’s present humor, and when he 
knew, also, how near Slusuhr’s business 
came to stealing ; he was not merely aston- 
ished, he was terrified at the fellow’s impu- 
dence. He might not have been so, if he 
had known what people said about the 
notary. 

People used to say, that the Herr Nota- 
ry’s father had wished to sell him, when a 
little boy, to the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg, as a runner, and with this design had 
taken him to the Herr Doctor and Surgeon 
Kohlman, at New Brandenburg, to have 
his spleen cut out, so that he could run the 
better; but the Herr Doctor, who knew 
everything else, and claimed to have been 
appointed by the Lord Minister of the 
Supreme Wisdom for New Brandenburg, 
had, in an unfortunate moment, when his 
eyes were a little dim, cut out the con- 
science, instead of the spleen, so that 
Slusuhr had to journey through life, with 
a spleen, and without a conscience, and not 
as a runner, but as a notary. 

There was nothing more for the magis- 
trate to do at present; the witnesses, and 
the friends of the laborer, who had last 
seen him, were not at hand, and the burgo- 
meister gave orders that the prisoner 
should be kept under guard, for this night, 
at Pumpelhagen, and taken to Rahnstadt 
the next day. 

“He shall be put under the manor house, 
in the front cellar,” said Axel to Haber- 
mann, who had come in again. 

“Herr von Rambow,” said Habermann, 
“Tsn’t it better to leave him in the chamber 
at the farm-house? There are iron bars—” 

“No,” said Axel, sharply, “there are 
iron bars in the cellar, too; I wish to avoid 
collusions, which might take place at the 
farm-house.” 

“Herr von Rambow, I am a very light 
sleeper, and if you wish it, I can have 
another person to watch at the door.” 

“ What I have ordered; I have ordered. 
The business is of too much importance, 
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for me to trust to your light sleep, and to 
a comrade of the rascal’s.” 

Habermann looked at him inquiringly, 
and said, “As you command,” and went 
out. 

It was nearly ten o’clock, the supper ta- 
ble had long been waiting, Marie Moller 
was scolding because the baked fish would 
be cooked to death, Frida was also annoyed 
over the long delay of the supper, and 
only through her conversation with Franz 
was able to muster a little patience, when 
the gentlemen came in, after the trial. 
Frida went up to the burgomeister, in her 
bright way: Isn’t itso? He hasn’t stolen 
the money ?” ; 

“No, gracious lady,” said the burgo- 
meister, with quiet decision, “the day- 
laborer has not stolen it, but it has been 
stolen from him, or he has lost it.” 

“ Thank God!” cried she, out of a full 
heart, “that the man is no thief! - The 
thought that we had dishonest people on 
the place, would have been dreadful ! ” 

“Do you think that our people are bet- 
ter than all others? They are just such 
a set as on any other estate, they all steal,” 
observed Axel. 

“Herr von Rambow,” said Habermann, 
who had also come in to supper, “ our peo- 
ple are honest, I have been here long 
enough to-be fully convinced of it. No 
thieving has occurred, during the whole 


« Ah, so you have always said, and now 


we have this,—now we have this! My 
foolish credulity has cost me two thousand 
thalers. And if you knew thé people so 
well, why did you send this particular 
man?” 

Habermann looked at him in astonish- 
ment. “As it seems,” said he, “ you wish 
to put the blame upon me; but if there 
has been a fault in the matter, I do not 
take it upon myself. It is true,” he added 

‘ hastily, and his face flushed with anger, “I 
sent this man; but only because you had 
employed him constantly as a messenger, 
in carrying money; he has already been 
sent by you more than ten times to Gur- 
litz, and the Herr Notary, here, can testify 
how often he has been to him on such 
e Ned 

Frida looked hastily over to Slusuhr, 
upon these words, and the Herr Notary 
had turned his eyes towards her; they said 
nothing, but, different as their thoughts 
were, it seemed as if each had read the 
very soul of the other. Frida read, in the 
secret, malicious joy in the notary’s eyes, 
that he was the chief enemy of her happi- 
ness, and the notary read, in the clear, 
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sensible eyes of the young wife, that she 
was the chief obstacle in the way of his 
and Pomuchelskopp’s plans. Axel would 
have given a hasty answer to Habermann’s 
words, but he held his peace when he saw 
the old man’s steadfast gaze, and ‘then 
Frida’s questioning glance resting upon 
him. Slusuhr was also silent, and lay in 
wait ; he was the only one who could see 
through the thorn-bush, which was grow- 
ing in this garden, and now he lay behind 
the thorn-bush, and watched, to see if a 
hare would not run in his direction. 

The justice and Franz were the only 
ones who had no suspicion of the disturb- 
ance caused by Habermann’s hasty words, 
and they alone carried on the conversation 
at table. When the company rose from 
the table, they separated; the justice re- 
mained through the night. 

All were asleep in Pumpelhagen, only 
two married couples were still waking; 
one couple was the Herr von Rambow and 
his wife, the other was the day-laborer, 
Regel and his wife. The one pair sat close 
together, in a warm room, and the night 
was so silent about them that one might 
weil have a desire to open his heart, and 
found courage to speak the truth. But it 
was not so. Frida begged her husband 
earnestly to confide in her, she knew al- 
ready that he was in great pecuniary em- 
barrassment ; they would retrench, but 
the dealings with Pomuchelskopp and 
Slusuhr must be given up; he should talk 
with Habermann, he would show him the 
right way. 

Everything went by halves with Axel, 
he did not exactly lie, but neither did he 
tell the truth. That he was in temporary 
embarrassment, he would not deny, when 
a man had two thousand thalers stolen, he 
might well be embarrassed; he had ex- 
changed nothing as yet, had also been able 
to sell nothing, —that he had sold a fine 
crop of wheat, in anticipation, and got the 
money for it, he did not tell her. His 
dealings with Pomuchelskopp and Slusuhr 
—he said nothing about David— could 
do him no harm, those were old, made up 
stories, —he did not speak of the new 
loan from Pomuchelskopp, — and the peo- 
Pie were prejudiced against him; as for 

abermann, — and here he became excited 
for the first time,—he could not consult 
about money matters with his inspector, it 
was not suitable for him, as master. Axel 
did not exactly tell falsehoods, and when 
he put his arm around her, and said that 
it would all come right again, he said what 
at the moment he believed to be the truth. 
She left him with a heavy heart. 
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The other pair were not sitting in a 
warm room; the laborer lay in the cold 
cellar, and his wife crouched on her knees 
outside, before the cellar-window, in the 
fine, cold November rain; they were not 
close together, an iron grating divided 
them. “Jvuchen,” whispered she, through 
the broken window-panes, “tell the 
truth.” 

“They took it from me,” was the 


reply. 

“ Retina who?” 

“Eh, do I know?” said he, and it was 
the truth; he did not know who the wo- 
man was who had taken the black packet, 
in broad daylight, and on the public road, 
out of his waistcoat pocket, as he, not yet 
recovered from the intoxication of yester- 
day, and having just taken a couple of 
glasses on an empty stomach, was tum- 
bling along towards Gallin. He did not 
lie, but he could not tell the truth; 
how could he confess that from him, a 
young, strong fellow, a woman had taken 
the two thousand thalers,-on the open 
street? He could not do that, if it should 
cost him his life. 

“ Jochen, you are lying. If you will not 
tell me the truth, tell it to our old 
inspector.” 

No, to him, of all others, he could not 
tell the truth, for he had promised him he 
would not lie any more, and he had ad- 
monished him so earnestly, — he could not 
tell him. 

“ Marik, get me my chisel, and a couple 
of thalers in money.” 

“ Jochen, what are you going to do?” 

“ T will go away.” 

“Jochen, Jochen! and leave me here, 
with the poor little ones?” 

“ Marik, I must go; it will never go 
well with me here again.” 

“ Jochen, tell the truth, and it will be 
all right.” > 

“If you don’t bring me the chisel and 
the money, I will take my life, this very 
night!” 

And here, also, there was much begging 
and pleading and talking, as there was up- 
stairs in the warm room, but the truth 
would not come out, no more here than 
there, it was kept back, here as there, by 
the shame of confessing inconsiderate and 
disreputable actions, and here, also, the 
wife left her husband with a heavy 
heart. 

The first thing next morning came the 
news, setting all Pumpelhagen in an up- 
roar, that the day-laborer, Regel, had 
broken out, and run away. The justice 
made preparations tu have him arrested 
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again, and rode off, homewards, with the 

err Notary. Axel was in a rage,—no 
one knew why; but it was with himself, 
and because he could shove the blame up- 
on nobody else, for he himself had given 
orders that the man should be locked up 
in the cellar. 

After breakfast came Pomuchelskopp, 
to inquire about the matter, of which he 
had heard, as he said. Franz greeted him 
coldly, but so much the warmer was 
Axel’s reception. He knew well how to 
talk of the matter, the laws were too easy 
towards these low fellows, and the burgo- 
meister at Rahnstadt was much too good 
to the rascals; he told thief-stories, out 
of his own experience and that of his 
acquaintances, and finally said that he 
believed, like Habermann, that the fel- 
low had not done it. “That is to say,” 
he added, “not of his own accord, he ‘can 
merely have been the tool of another, 
for no day-laborer would venture to steal 
two thousand thalers which had been en- 
trusted to him; there must be a cleverer 
rogue in the background. And there- 
fore,” said he, “I advise you, Herr von 
Rambow, to have an eye on the people 
who may have assisted his flight, and es- 
pecially on those who take his part.” 

Axel’s feelings, through the loss and 
through his anger, were like freshly pre- 
pared soil, and whatever seed fell there- 
in, even were it darnel and cockles, must 
sprout up finely. He walked up and down 
the room; yes, Pomuchelskopp was right, 
he was a practical old fellow, who knew 
the world, that is to say, the agricultural 
world; but who could have been con- 
cerned with Regel in such a business? 
He knew of no one. Who had taken 
Regel’s part? That was Habermann, he 
had said expressly, from thé first, that he 
must have lost the money. But he had 
been so angry with the fellow, at the first 
news. Well, that might alk have been 
acting! And why had he been so anxious 
to have the laborer close by his room, in 
the chamber? Perhaps that he might 
have intercourse with him, ee that 
he might be better able to help him off. 

For an intelligent man, these were 
very stupid thoughts, but the devil is a 
cunning fellow, he does not seek out the 
prudent and strong, when he wishes to 
sow darnel and cockles in the fresh furrow, 
he takes the foolish and weak. 

“ What is the Herr Inspector doing with 
that woman ?” asked Pomuchelskopp, who 
had stepped to the window. 

“That is Regelsch,” said Franz, who 
stood near him. 
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“Yes,” said Axel, hastily, “ what has he 
to do with her? I must find out.” 
“ That is very singular,” said Pomuchels- 


~“P. 

abermann stood in the yard, with the 
laborer’s wife, apparently persuading her 
to something ; = now A but finally 
yielded, and came with him towards the 
manor house. They entered the room. 

“ Herr von Rambow,” said Habermann, 
“the woman has confessed to me that she 
helped her husband away in the night.” 

“Yes, Herr,” said the woman, tremb- 
ling all over, “I did it, I am guilty; but 
Icould not do otherwise, he would have 
taken his life else,” and the tears started 
from her eyes, and she put her apron to 
her face. 

“A pretty story!” said Axel, coldly, 
—and he was usually so kindhearted — 
“a pretty story! This seems to be a reg- 
ular conspiracy ! ” 

Franz went up to the woman, made her 
sit down, and inquired, “ Regelsch, didn’t 
he confess to you what he had done with 
the money?” 

“No, young Herr, he told me nothing, 
and what he said was false; I know that; 
but he hasn’t taken it.” 

“How came you,” said Axel roughly to 
Habermann, “to be questioning this wo- 
man without my orders?” 

Habermann was startled at this ques- 
tion, and still more at the tone in which it 
was expressed; “I believed,” said he, 
quietly, “that it would be well to find out 
how and when the prisoner got away, in 
order to obtain some hint of his present 
place of concealment.” 

» “Or perhaps to give some!” exclaimed 
Axel, and turned quickly about, as if he 
had done something which might cost him 
dear. The result was not quite so bad as 
he had reason to fear, for Habermann had 
not understood the meaning of his words, 
he heard merely the tone, but that was 
enough to lead him to say, with serious 
emphasis, “What you mean by your 
words, I do not know, and it is a matter 
of indifference to me ; but the manner and 
tone in which ‘eng have spoken to me, last 
evening and this morning, are what I will 
not take from you. Yesterday I was si- 
lent, out of consideration for the gracious 
lady, but in the present company ” — here 
he glanced at Pomuchelskopp —“I need 
not exercise such consideration,” and 
with that he left the room. The laborer’s 
wife followed him. 

Axel was going after him; Franz 
stepped in his way: “What are you 
going to do, Axel? Recollect. yourself! 
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You are in fault, you have bitterly 
wronged the old man, as he evidently 
thinks.” 

“That was a bold move,” said Po- 
muchelskopp, as if he were talking to him- 
self, “that was a bold move, for an inspect- 
or,” but he must be going home, he said, 
and called, out of the window, for his 
horse. He had got things started finely. 

The horse was brought, Axel accom- 

anied his Herr Neighbor out of the door ; 

ranz remained in the room. “ Certainly 
a very good man, your Herr Cousin,” said 
Pomuchelskopp, “but he does not know 
the world yet, does not know yet what is 
proper for the master, and what for the 
servant.” 

With that, he rode off. 

Axel came back into the parlor, and 
threw the cap, which he wore because the 
morning was cold, into the sofa corner, 
exclaiming, “Infamous cheats! The devil 
take the whole concern, if one can no 
longer rely upon anybody !” 

“ Axel,” said Franz, going up to him 
kindly,” you do your people great wrong, 
you do yourself wrong, dear brother, if 
— cherish such an unjust hatred in your 

enevolent heart.” 
What? Two thousand tha- 


” 


“ Unjust ? 
lers have been stolen —— 

“They are lost, Axel, through the in- 
considerate fault of a day-laborer.” 

“ Oh, what, ost /” exclaimed Axel, turn- 
ing away, “ you come with the same story 
as my Herr Inspector!” 

‘« Axel, all intelligent people are of this 
opinion, the burgomeister himself said —” 

“ Don’t talk to me of that old nightcap ! 
I should have conducted the examination 
myself, then we should have come to quite 
a different conclusion, or if I had only got 
hold of the woman first, this morning, her 
story would have been quite another 
oe: but so? Oh, it is all a contrived 

ot!” 

’ “Listen to me, Axel, you have made 
that allusion once before,” cried Franz 
sharply and decidedly; “ fortunately, it 
was not understood ; now you make it for 
the second time, and I, for my part, must 
understand.” 

“ Well, then you may understand that 
it is not made without sufficient grounds.” 

“Can you make such a declaration to 
your own conscience? Would you, in your 
unjust excitement and with wanton cruelty, 
cast such a stain upon sixty years of hon- 
orable life ?” 

This touched Axel, and cooled him off a 
little, and he said peevishly, for his unnat- 
ural excitement was wearing off, “I have 
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not said that he has done it ; I only said he 
might have done it.” 

“The suspicion,” said Franz coldly, “is 
as bad as the other, as bad for yourself 
as for the old man. R»member, Axel,” 
said he, impressively, laying his hand on 
his cousin’s shoulder, “how long the old 
man has been, to your father and yourself, 
a faithful, upright steward! To me,” he 
added, in a lower tone, “he was more, he 
has been my friend and teacher.” 

Axel walked up and down, he felt that 
he was wrong, —at least, for the moment, 
— but to confess, freely and fully, that he 
had endeavoured to shove off the blame 
of his own foolishness and untruthfulness 
= another was too much, he had not the 
clear courage to do it. He began to 
chaffer and bargain with himself, and 
availed himself of the expedient which 
the weak and dishonest are always ready 
to employ, — he carried the war into the 
enemy’s camp. In every age, up to the 

resent time, truth is yet sold, in a weak 
a soul, for thirty pieces of silver. 

“Oh, to you!” said he, “he would like 
to be still more to you.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Franz, 
turning round on him sharply. 

“Oh,” said Axel, “nothing more! I 
only mean you may call him ‘Papa,’ by 
and by.” 

There was an unworthiness in this 
speech, in the intention to offend the man 
who had been firm enough to tell him the 
truth. Franz flushed a deep red. His 
deepest, holiest secret. was brought to 
light, and in this insulting manner! The 
blood rushed to his face ; but he restrained 
himself, and said, shortly : 

“That has nothing to do with the 
matter.” 

“Why not?” said Axel. “It at least ex- 
plains the warmth with which you defend 
your Herr Habermann.” 

“The man needs no defence of mine, 
his whole life defends him.” 

“ And his lovely daughter,” said Axel, 
striding up and down, in great triumph. 

A great passion rose in Franz’s soul, but 
he restrained himself, and asked, quietly, 
“Do you know her?” 

“ Yes —no—that is to say, I have seen 
her; I have seen her at the parsonage, and 
she has often been here, with my wife, and 
my wife also has visited her. I know her 
merely by sight; a pretty girl, a very 
pretty girl, ’pon honor! I was pleased with 

er, as a child, at my father’s funeral.” 

“ And when you learned, that she was 
dear to me, did you not seek a nearer ac- 
quaintance ? ” 
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“No, Franz,no! Why should I? I knew, 
of course, that nothing serious could come 
of such an attachment.” 

“ Then you knew more than I.” 

“Oh, I know more still, I know how 
they set traps and snares for you, and were 
always contriving ways to catch you.” 

“And from whom did you. ol all 
this? But why do I ask? Such childish 
gossip could have been hatched in but one 
house, in the whole region. But since we 
have mentioned the matter, I will tell you 
frankly, that I certainly do intend to marry 
the girl, that is, if she does not refuse 
me.” 

“ She would better beware! She would 
better beware!” exclaimed Axel, spring- 
ing about the room, in his anger. “ Will 
you really commit this folly? And will 
you give me this affront ?” 

“ Axel, look to your words!” cried 
Franz, whose temper was getting the 
upper hand. “What business is it of 
yours?” 

“What? Does it not not concern me, 
as the oldest representative of our old 
family, if one of the younger members 
disgraces himself by a mésalliance.” 

et once more Franz restrained himself, 
and said : . 

“You yourself married from pure incli- 
nation, and without regard for subordinate 
matters. 

“ That is quite another thing,” said Axel, 
with authority, believing now that he had 
the advantage. “My wife’s family is as 
good as mine, she is the daughter of an 
old house; your beloved is the daughter 
of my inspector, adopted out of pity and 
kindness, by the Pastor’s family.” 

“For shame!” cried Franz, passionate- 
ly, “to make an innocent child suffer for 
a great misfortune !” 

“Tt is all the same to me,” roared Axel, 
“T will not call my inspector’s daughter 
cousin; the girl shall never cross my 
threshold ! ” 

All the blood which had rushed through 
Franz’s veins and flushed his face, a mo- 
ment before, struck to his heart; he stood 
pale before his cousin, and said in a voice, 
which trembled with intense excitement : 

“You have said it. You have spoken 
the word which divides us. Louise shall 
hed cross your threshold, neither will 


He turned to go; at the door he was 
met by Frida, who had heard the quarrel 
in the next room: “ Franz, Franz, what is 
the matter ?” 

“ Farewell, Frida,” said he, hastily, and 
went out, towards the farm-house. 
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“ Axel,” cried Frida, running up to her 
husband, “what have you done? What 
have you done?” 

“TI have showed a young man,” said 
Axel, striding up and down the room, as 
if he had fought a great battle with the 
world-out-of-joint, and made everything 
right again, “I have showed a young fel- 
low, who wanted to make a fool of himself 
over a pretty face, his true standpoint.” 

“Have you dared to do that?” said 
Frida, sinking, pale, into a chair, and gaz- 
ing with her great, clear eyes at her hus- 
band’s triumphal march through the room, 
“have you dared to thrust your petty 
pride of birth between the pure emotions 
of two noble hearts ?” 

“Frida,” said Axel, and he knew very 
well that he had done wrong, and his con- 
science smote him, but he could not con- 
fess it, “I believe I have done my duty.” 

Any one may notice, if he will, that the 
= who never in their lives do their 

uty always make the most use of the 
word. 

“ Ah!” cried Frida, springing up, “you 
have deeply wounded an upright, honest 
heart! Axel,” she begged, laying her 
folded hands on his shoulder, “ Franz has 
gone into the farm-house, follow him, and 
repair the injury you have done! Bring 
him back to us again! ” 

“ Apologize to him, in the presence of 
my inspector? No, rather not at all! Oh, 
it is charming!” and he worked himself 
again into a passion, “my two thousand 
thalers are stolen, my inspector finds fault 
with me, my Herr Cousin stands by his 
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dear father-in-law, and now my own wife 
joins herself to the company ! ” 

Frida looked at him, loosened her hands, 
and, throwing a shawl over her shoulders, 
said, “If you,will not go, I will,” and went 
out, hearing him call after her, “ Yes, go! 
go! But the old sneak shall clear out!” 

As she crossed the court, they were 
bringing round Franz’s carriage, and as 
she entered the inspector’s room Haber- 
mann had just been saying to the young 
man, “ Herr von Rambow, you will forget 
it. You have spent your life hitherto, in 
our small circle; if you travel,—as I 
should think advisable—then you will 
have other thoughts. But, dear Franz,” 
said the old man, so trustingly, in his recol- 
lection of earlier times, “ you will not dis- 
turb the heart of my child?” 

“No, Habermann,” said Franz, just as 
the young Frau entered the room. 

“Good heavens!” cried Habermann, 
“I have forgotten something. You will 
excuse me, gracious lady!” and he left 
the room. 

“ Always considerate, always discreet! ” 
said Frida. 

“Yes, that he is,” said Franz, looking 
after the old man. The carriage drove 
up, but it was kept waiting; the two had 
much to say to each other, and, when at 
last Franz got into the carriage, Frida’s 
eyes were red, and Franz also dashed 
away a tear. 

“Greet the good old man for me,” said 
he, “and greet Axel, also,” he added, in a 
lower tone, as he pressed her hand. 

The carriage drove off. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes to us as follows : — 
**T am informed that the Dutch settlements on 
the Gold Coast will in all probability soon be 
transferred to the British Government, and this 
arrangement if carried out will be beneficial to 
our commerce in that part of the world, and 
will also be attended with results of a higher 
kind, Since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury the kingdom of Ashanti has continually 
been’ striving by war or intrigue to obtain a 
seaport —the natural desideratum of all am- 
bitious inland Powers, whether in Europe or in 
Africa. The English Government has always 
endeavoured to preserve the independence of the 
coast tribes under its protectorate; the Dutch 
have pursued exuctly the opposite policy. This 
has finally brought about a state of hostility 





between the English natives and the Dutch 
natives, which the local Dutch and English 
Governments have been unable to alter, and the 
details of which would not read very nicely in 
print. But happily there is no necessity for 
giving them. If the Dutch leave the coast the 
Ashantis will be entirely dependent on us for 
their munitious of war, and for certain luxu- 
ries which have become as much necessaries 
with them as tea and coffee are with us. They 
will therefore be compelled to give up their 
schemes of territorial conquest, leave their 
neighbours alone, and app!y their vigorous 
minds to the development of the gold mines and 
other internal resources of their country.”’ 
Pall Mall Gazette. 











FEMININE INTUITIONS. 


From The New Monthly Magazine. 
-FEMININE INTUITIONS, 


To what the critics say of most women, 
that they cannot reason at all, Mr. Herman 
Merivale replies that at any rate the few 
who can are apt to vanquish in fair con- 
troversy the ablest men; and this he takes 
to be chiefly because they see distinctly 
what they aim at, and are apt to argue as 
the Bourgeois Gentilhomme’s maid fenced. 
Philosophers tell us that women have the 
deductive intellect, and not the inductive 
— by which is practically meant that they 
have “great quickness in suggestion, in 
the detection of possible consequences, 
and in hazarding skilful remarks.” They 
do not, observes an accurate analyst of 
the Intellect of Women, proceed by ar- 
gumentative conclusions from clearly de- 
fined premises, but they throw out observ- 
ations which they cannot tell how they 
came by, but which give the discussion a 
new turn, and open up new lines of 
thought. A French proverb bids us take 
the first advice of a woman, and not the 
second ; which proverb Archbishop Trench 
hails as one of much wisdom; for in 
processes of reasoning, out of which the 
second counsels would spring, women may 
and will, he says, be inferior to men; but 
in intuitions, “in moral intuitions above 
all, they surpass us far,” having what Mon- 
taigne ascribes to them in a remarkable 
word, “1]’esprit primesautier,” the leopard’s 
spring, which takes its prey, if it be to 
take it at all, at the first bound. 

Hence the “ Spare me your reasons” of 
the sage who had consulted a lady on a 
matter of moment, and who meant to 
abide by her judgment. Burke says of 
men in general that they often act right 
from their feelings, and afterwards reason 
butill from them on principle; and if so it 
be with the male creature, much more so 
with souls feminine. When Corneille’s 
Cliton tells his companion that now je puis 
& loisir te conter mes raisons — the other ex- 
claims, Tes raisons! c’est-d-dire autant d’ex- 
travagances ; and the note of exclamation 
may well find echoes through all space. 
As another persona dramatis says, in an- 
other act of the same comedy, “ Tais-toi, 
tu m’ étourdis de tes sottes raisons.” 

An idle reason, remarks Dean Swift, 
lessens the weight of the good ones you 

ave before. It has been noted of Brigham 

oung that, according to unfriendly critics, 
he never rises into the dignity of an argu- 
ment in addressing a body of devotees who 
have given the best possible proof of faith 
in his doctrines. “Perhaps the Prophet 
may have discovered that verbal logic is 
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not the ultimate secret of logic.” At any 
rate, so far as the better half of Mormonism 
is concerned, he may spare them his rea- 
sons, and welcome. 

Pedgift Senior’s counsel to Allan Arma- 
dale is suggestive: “ When you say No to 
a woman, sir, always say it in one word. 
If you give your reasons, she invariably 
believes that you mean Yes.” The cynical 
old attorney’s estimate of the sex would 
ill square with that of their laureate, in 
the Angel in the House: 


How quick in talk to see from ‘far 
The way to vanquish or evade; 
How able her persuasions are 
To prove, her reasons to persuade, 


Coleridge appends to his remark on the 
mind acting intuitively sometimes, just as 
the outward senses perceive immediately, 
without any consciousness of the mechan- 
ism by which the perception is realized, an 
assertion that this is often exemplified in 
well-bred, unaffected, and innocent women. 
And he cites his knowledge of a lady, on 
whose judgment, from constant experience 
of its rectitude, he could rely almost as on 
an oracle. But, he adds, “when she has 
sometimes proceeded to a detail of the 
grounds and reasons for her opinion, then, 
led by similar experience, I have been 
tempted to interrupt her with—‘I will 
take your advice,’ or ‘I shall act on your 
opinion; for I am sure you are in the 
right. But as to the fors and becauses, 
leave them to me to find out.’” It is like 
Lord Mansfield’s advice to the newly a 
pointed Governor of Jamaica, a naval offi- 
cer, who mistrusted his own competency to 
preside in the Court of Chancery: “ Trust 
to your own good sense in forming your 
opinions; but beware of attempting to 
state the grounds of your judgments. 
The judgment will probably be right ; 
the argument will infallibly be wrong.”* 
We can never, it has been said, feel that 
an opponent is quite at our mercy so lon 
as he insists upon holding his tongue, an 
is wise enough to give no reasons for a 
foolish action. 

A skilful debater, again, never assi 
too good a reason for any measure which 
he is anxious to carry. One is reminded 
of Captain Absolute’s caution to Fag, when 
that mendacious varlet, or valet, declares 
a lie to be nothing unless it is backed, — 
on which account, whenever he draws on 
his invention for a good current lie, he 


* To at least half a dozen other judges of note has 
this dictum been ascribed. Only the otherday a 
leading journal confidently fathered it on Lord 
Campbell. 
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makes a point of forging indorsements as 
well as the bill. “Take care you don’t 
hurt your credit, by offering too much se- 
curity,” is the captain’s advice. — An es- 
sayist on Strong Wills observes that any- 
body quite confident of his own line, and 
keeping to it, contemptuous of opposition, 
serenely and stolidly certain, is accepted 
as a guide by men worn out by too wide 
an embrace of every question: “Only he 
must not be too clever, and he must never 
give reasons.” For these they can dispute, 
but to certainty and will they bow as to 
powers mysterious and divine. 

Moore declares of Byron that it was im- 
possible to lead him to any regular train 
of reasoning; that he was, if not inca- 
pable, impatient of any “consecutive 
ratiocination on his own side,” and in this, 
as indeed in many other peculiarities be- 
longing to him, may be observed striking 
traces of a feminine cast of character; 
— “it being observable that the discur- 
sive faculty is rarely exercised by women; 
but that nevertheless, by the mere ipstinct 
of truth (as was the case with Lord By- 
ron), they are often enabled at once to 
light upon the very conclusion to which 
man, through all the forms of reasoning, 
is, in the mean time, puzzling, and, per- 
haps, losing his way : 

And strike each point with native force of 
mind, 
While puzzled logic blunders far behind.”’ 


“You were always a prodigious rea- 
soner,” retorts one of Mrs. Gore’s fine la- 
dies, on a discursive companion: “J am 
apt to jump at my conclusions, and seldom 
find them worse than those to which other 
people climb on their knees.” Schleier- 
macher affirms women to be even our best 
teachers in cases requiring quick judg- 
ment. In another place he exalts and 
magnifies the value of that power of judg- 
ing through the imagination which “ wo- 
men possess in a pre-eminent degree.” 
Hazlitt asserts women to have often more 
of what is called good sense than men — 
having fewer pretentions, being less impli- 
cated in theories, and judging of objects 
more from their immediate and involun- 
tary impression on the mind, and, there- 
fore, he contends, more truly and natur- 
ally. “They cannot reason wrong; for 
they do not reason at all.” Elsewhere, 
again, he insists on the pre-eminence of 
women in tact and insight into character 
—on their being quicker than men to find 
out a pedant, a pretender, a blockhead.* 


* Quicker too, by a great deal, to find out a pen- 
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As before, the explanation he offers is, 
that they trust more to first impressions 
and natural indications of things, without 
troubling themselves with a learned theory 
of them; whereas men, affecting greater 
gravity, and thinking th>mselves bound to 
justify their opinions, are afraid to form 
any judgment at all, without the formality 
of proofs and definitions, and blunt the 
edge of their understandings, lest they 
should commit some mistake: they stay 
for facts, till it is too late to pronounce on 
the characters. He calls women naturally 
physiognomists, and men phrenologists — 
the former judging by sensations, the lat- 
ter by rules. 

Doctor Aubertin, in White Lies, tells 
the ladies of Beaurepaire how often he has 
seen science baffled, and untrained intelli- 
gences throw light upon hard questioas: 
“and your sex in particular has luminous 
instincts and reads things by flashes that 
we men miss with a microscope.” Proba- 
bly a multiplicity of parallel passages 
might be cited from the opera omnia of Mr. 
Charles Reade. Here is one from Griffith 
Gaunt, referring to Catherine’s conviction 
of there being a duel afoot: “and indeed 
the intelligent of her sex do sometimes put 
this and that together, and spring to a just 
but obvious inference, in a way that looks 
to a slower and safer reasoner like divina- 
tion.” 

Mr. Carlyle affirms of “female intellects 
when they are good,” that nothing equals 
their acuteness, and that their rapidity is 
almost excessive. The most obvious char- 
acteristics of the feminine intellect, ac- 
cording to Mr. Caldwell Roscoe, are del- 
icacy of perceptive power and rapidity of 
movement. He asserts that a woman sees 
a thousand things which escape a man; 
that physically even, she is quicker sight- 
ed; that mentally she takes in many more 
impressions in the same time than a man 
does. Moreover, that women differ from 
men in having far more varied, subtle, and 
numerous inlets to knowledge; upon 
which they rely —not caring to remem- 
ber and arrange previous experience, as a 
man does. The female intellect “walks 
directly and unconsciously, by more deli- 
cate insight and a more refined and more 


chant, a preference, a Gting love,— as mere ob- 


servers, not as principals. r. se somewhere 
remarks that just as men hunt foxes by the aid of 
dogs, without in the least comprehending how the 
dog’s sense of smell can work with such acuteness, 
sv is the organ by which women instinctively, as it 
were, know and feel how other women are regarded 
by men, and how also men are regarded by other 
women, equally strong, and equally — 
sible. A giauce, a word, a motion, is enough. 
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trusted intuition, to an end to which men’s | only to the innocent — quite distinct from 


minds grope carefully and ploddingly 
along.” Rousseau’s Julie owns to having 
often been at fault in her reasonings, never 
in her instinctive convictions. In his 
Emile, the art of reading what is passing 
in the hearts of men, is distinctively as- 
signed by Jean Jacques to “the sex” as 
un des charactéres distinctifs du sexe. It is 
innate in women, he declares, nor do 
men ever possess it in the same degree. 
Presence of mind, penetration, subtlety of 
observant insight, these he declares to be 
la science des femmes. Men will philoso- 
phize best on the human heart, he argues ; 
but women will best read the hearts of 
men. And, by the verdict of a latter-day 
poet, the hearts of her sisters too : 


Trust a women’s opinion for. once. Women 
learn, 
By an instinct men never attain, to discern 


Each other’s true natures. 


Men are deceived in their judgments of 
others by a thousand causes, Hartley Cole- 
ridge has remarked; among which he 
enumerates their hopes, their ambition, 
their vanity, their antipathies, their party 
feelings, their nationality, but above all, 
their “presumptuous reliance on the 


ratiocinative understanding,” their disre- 
gard of presentiments and unaccountable 
impressions, and their vain attempts to 
reduce everything to rule and measure. 
Women, on the other hand, if they be very 
women, are, on his showing, seldom de- 
ceived, except by love, compassion, or re- 


ligious sympathy. “The craftiest Iago 
cannot win the good opinion of a true wo- 
man, unless he approach her as a lover, an 
unfortunate, or a religious confidant. But 
Hartley would have it distinctly remem- 
bered, that this superior discernment in 
character is merely a female instinct, aris- 
ing from a more delicate sensibility, a finer 
tact, a clearer intuition, and a natural ab- 
horrence of every appearance of evil. It 
is a sense, he maintains, which belongs 





the tact of experience. “If, therefore, la- 
dies without experience attempt to judge, 
to draw conclusions from premises, and 
give a reason for their sentiments, there is 
nothing in their sex to preserve them from 
error.” To Schiller’s Thekla, Max, in the 
Wallensteins Tod, has recourse for guid- 
ance in a matter where he feels that pure 
instinct, and instinctive purity, must be 
the best guide : 


What other angel seck I? To this heart 
To this unerring heart, will I submit it. 


And Thekla’s answer is prompt: 


Oh, thy own 
Hath long ago decided. Follow thou 
Thy heart’s first feeling .... 
Is it possible that that can be the right, 
The which thy tender heart did not at first 
Detect and seize with instant impulse ? 


Samuel Rogers testified, saying, that 
frequently, when doubtful how to act in 
matters of importance, he had received 
more useful advice from women than from 
men. “Women have the understandin 
of the heart; which is better than that o 
the head.” One of Ben Jonson’s souls 
masculine pays this homage to woman- 
kind: 

Love, then, doth work in you what Reason doth 
In us, here only lies the difference, — 

Ours wait the lingering steps of Age and Time; 
But the woman’s soul is ripe when it is young; 
So that in us what we call learning, is 

Divinity in you, whose operations, 

Impatient of delay, do outstrip time, 

In the opinion of the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-table, women are not the first to 
see an author’s defects, but are the first 
to catch the colour and fragrance of a true 
poem. Fit the same intellect, says he, to a 
man, and it is a bow-string —to a woman, 
and it is a harp-string; she is vibratile 
and resonant all over, so she stirs with 
slighter musical: tremblings of the air 
about her. 





Tue question of killing deadly snakes at Gov- 
ernment expense in India is again under dis- 
cussion. The Government is losing its subjects 
at the rate of above a hundred a day, or 40,000 
a year by snake bites, but it fears losing rupees 
in the crippled state of its treasury. The last 
enforcement of the law was under Mr. Commis- 
sioner Plowden, many years ago in the Banco- 


rah district, one of the smallest portions of the 
Burdwan division. Deadly snakes were brought 
in at the rate of some 1,200 a day, and although 
the scale was only from threepence to sixpence 
apiece, in about a couple of months 10,000/. 
was drawn out of the treasury, and the Gov- 
ernment ordered the snake crusade to be stopped. 
Nature, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


that instead of following them, I began at 
once to increase the distance between us. 


eee Tae ee | At all events, I had not gone far before a 
ONE summer morning, we all got up pang of fear shot through me — the first 
very early, except Charley, who was unfit awaking doubt. I called —louder — and 
for the exertion, to have a ramble in the louder yet: but there was no response, 
mountains, and see the sun rise. The) and I knew I was alone. 
fresh friendly air, full of promise, greeting! Invaded by sudden despair, I sat down, 
us the moment we crossed the threshold; and fora moment did not even think. All 
the calm light which, without visible source, at once I became aware of the abysses 
lay dream-like on the hills; the brighter which surrounded the throne: of my isola- 
space in the sky whence ere long the tion. Behind me the broken ground rose 
spring of glory would burst forth trium- to an unseen height, and before me it 
P ant; the dull white of the snow-peaks, sloped gently downwards, without a break 
welling so awful and lonely in the mid to the eye, yet I felt as if, should I make 
heavens, as if nothing should ever comfort one wavering movement, I must fall down 
them or make them acknowledge the one of the frightful precipices which Mr. 
valleys below; the sense of adventure Forest had told me as a warning, lay all 
with which we climbed the nearer heights about us. I actually clung to the stone 
as familiar to our feet on ordinary days as upon which I sat, although I could not 
the stairs to our bedrooms; the gradual have been in more absolute safety for the 
disappearance of the known regions be-' moment had I been dreaming in bed. 
hind us, and the dawning sense of the The old fear had returned upon me, with 
illimitable and awful, folding in its bosom a tenfold feeling of reality behind it. I 
the homely and familiar—combined to presume it is so all through life: it is not 
— an impression which has never what is, but what may be, that oftenest 
aded. The sun rose in splendour, as if blanches the cheek and paralyzes the 
nothing more should hide in the darkness limbs; and oftenest gives rise to that 
for ever; and yet with the light came a sense of the need of a God which we are 
’ fresh sense of mystery, for now that which told nowadays is a superstition, and which 
had appeared smooth, was all broken and he whom we call the Saviour acknowl 
mottled with shadowsinnumerable. Again edged and justified in telling us to take no 
and again I found myself standing still to thought for the morrow, inasmuch as God 
gaze in a rapture of delight which I can took thought forit. I strove to master my 
only.recall, not express; again and again dismay, and forced myself to get up and 
was I roused by the voice of the master in run about; and in a few minutes the fear 
front, shouting to me to come on, and had withdrawn into the background, and I 
warning me of the danger of losing sight felt no longer an unseen force dragging 
of the rest of the company; and again me towards a frightful gulf. But it was 
I obeyed, but without any perception of replaced by a more spiritual horror. The 
the peril sense of loneliness seized upon me, and 


The intention was to cross the hills into the first sense of absolute loneliness is 


the yalley of the Lauterbrunnen, not how-' awful. Independent as a man may fancy 
ever ‘by the path now so well known, but himself in the heart of a world of men, he 
by another way, hardly a path, with which has only to be convinced that there is 
the master and some of the boys were neither voice nor hearing, to know that 
familiar enough. It was my first experi-| the face from which he most recoils, is of 
ence of ene like real climbing. As/|a kind essential to his very soul. Space 
we passed rapidly over a moorland space, | is not room ; and when we complain of the 
akon with huge knolls and solitary rocks, ' overcrowding of our fellows, we are thank- 
something hurt my foot, and taking off | less for that which comforts us the most, 
my shoe, I found that a small chiropodical and desire its absence in ignorance of our 
— was necessary, which involved, deepest nature. 

the use of my kuife. It slipped and cut ot even a bird broke the silence. It 
my foot, and I bound the wound with a! lay upon my soul as the sky and the sea 
strip from my pocket-handkerchief. When! lay upon the weary eye of the ancient 
I got up, I found that my companions had | mariner. It is useless to attempt to con- 
disappeared. This gave me little trouble | vey the impression of my misery. It was 
at the moment, for I had no doubt of | not yet the fear of death, or of hunger or 
speedily overtaking them; and I set out | thirst, for I had as yet no adequate idea 
briskly in the direction, as I supposed, in' of the vast lonelinesses that lie in a moun- 
which we had been going. But Femme tain land; it was simply the being alone, 
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with no ear to hear and no voice to answer 
me —a torture to which the soul is liable 
in virtue of the fact that it was not made 
tobe alone, yea, I think, I hope, never can 
be alone; for that which could be fact 
could not be such horror. Essential hor- 
ror springs from an idea repugnant to the 
nature of the thinker, and which therefore 
in reality could not be. 

My agony rose and rose with every mo- 
ment of silence. But when it reached its 
height, and when, to save myself from 
bursting into tears, I threw myself on the 
ground, and began gnawing at the plants 
about me—then first came help: I had a 
certain experience, as the Puritans might 
have called it. I fear to build any definite 
conclusions upon it, from the dread of fa- 
naticism and the danger of attributing a 
merely physical effect to a spiritual cause. 
But are matter and spirit so far asunder? 
It is my will moves my arm, whatever first 
moves my will. Besides, I do not under- 
stand how, except another influence came 
into operation, the extreme of misery and 
depression should work round into such a 
change as I have to record. 

But I do not know how to describe the 
change. The silence was crushing or 
rather sucking my life out of me — up into 
its own empty gulfs. The horror of the 
great stillness was growing deathly, when 
all at once I rose to my fzet, with a sense 
of power and confidence I had never had 
before. It was as if something divine 
within me awoke to outface the desolation. 
I felt that it was time to act, and that I 
could act. There is no cure for terror like 
action; in a few moments I could have ap- 

roached the verge of any precipice — at 
en without abject fear. e silence — 


no longer a horrible vacancy — appeared 





to tremble with unuttered thinkings. The 
manhood within me was alive and awake. 
I could not recognize a single ener 
or discover the least vestige of a path. I) 
knew upon which hand the sun was when 
we started; and took my way with the sun 
on the other side. But a cloud had al-| 
ready come over him. 

I had not gone far before I saw in front 
of me, on the other side of a little hillook, 
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every mound, one might be lying —a tra 
for my destruction. I no longer look 
out in the hope of recognizing some feature 
of the country; I could only regard the 
ground before me, lest at any step I might 
come upon an abyss. 

Ihad not walked far before the air be- 
gan to grow dark. I glanced again at the 
sun. The clouds had gathered thick about 
him. Suddenly a mountain wind blew cold 
in my face. I never yet can read that son- 
net of Shakspere’s, — 


Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy; 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face, 
And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace, — 


without recalling the gladness when I 
started from home and the misery that so 
soon followed. But my new spirits did not 
yet give way. I trudged on. The wind 
increased, and in it came by and by the 
trailing skirts of a cloud. & a few mo- 
ments more I was wrapped in mist. It 
was as if the gulf from which I had just 
escaped had sent up its indwelling demon 
of fog to follow and overtake me. I dared 
hardly go on even with the greatest cir- 
cumspection. As I grew colder, my cour- 
age declined. The mist wetted my face 
and sank through my clothes, and I began 
to feel very wretched. I sat down, not 
merely from dread of the precipices, but to 
reserve my walking powers when the mist 
should withdraw. I began to shiver, and 
was getting utterly hopeless and miserable 
when the fog lifted a little, and I saw what 
seemed a great rock near me. I crept 
towards it. Almost suddenly it dwindled, 
and I found but a stone, yet one large 
enough to afford me some shelter. I went 
to the leeward side of it, and nestled at its 
foot. The mist again sank and the wind 
blew stronger, but I was in comparative 
comfort, partly because my imagination 
was wearied. I fell fast asleep. 

I awoke stiff with cold. Rain was fall- 
ing in torrents, and I was wet to the skin; 


something like the pale blue gray fog that | but the mist was much thinner, and I could 
broods over a mountain lake. I ascended: see a good way. For a while I was very 


the hillock, and started back with a cry of 
dismay ; I was on the very verge of an 
awful gulf. When I think of it, I marvel 
yet that I did not lose my self-possession 
altogether. I only turned and strode in 
the other direction—the faster for the 
fear. But I dared not run, for I was 





haunted by precipices. Over every height, 


heartless, what with the stiffness, and the 
fear of having to spend the night on the 
mountains. I was hungry too, not with 
the appetite of desire but of need. The 
worst was that I had no idea in what direc- 
tion I ought to go. Downwards lay preci- 
pees pe lay the surer loneliness. 

knelt, and prayed the God who dwelt in 
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the silence to help me; then strode away 
I knew not chine te the hill in the 
faint hope of discovering some sign to 
direct me. As I climbed the hill rose. 
When I surmounted what had seemed the 
highest point, away beyond rose another. 
But the slopes were not over steep, and I 
was able to get on pretty fast. The wind 
being behind me, I hoped for some shelter 
over the highest brow, but that, for any- 
thing I knew, might be miles away in the 
regions of ice and snow. 
had been walking I should think 
about an hour, when the mist broke away 
from around me, and the sun, in the midst 
of clouds of dull orange and gold, shone 
out upon the wet hill. It was like a prom- 
ise of safety, and woke in me courage to 
climb the steep and crumbling slope which 
now lay before me. But the fear returned. 
People had died in the mountains of hun- 
ger, and I began to make up my mind to 
meet the worst. I had not learned that 
the approach of any fate is just the prepa- 
ration for that fate. I troubled myself 
with the care of that which was not 
impending over me. I tried to contem- 
late the death-struggle with equanimity, 
ut could not. Had I been wearier and 


fainter, it would have appeared less dread- 


ful. Then, in the horror of the slow death 
of hunger, strange as it may appear, that 
which had been the special horror of my 
childish dreams returned upon me changed 
into a thought of comfort: I could, ere my 
strength failed me utterly, seek the verge 
of a precipice, lie down there, and when 
the suffering grew strong enough to give 
me courage, roll myself over the edge, and 
cut short the agony. 

At length I gained the brow of the 
height, and at last the ground sank be- 
yond. There was no precipice to terrify, 
only a somewhat steep descent into a val- 
ley large and wide. But what a vision 
arose on the opposite side of that valley ! — 
an upright wilderness of rocks, slopes, prec- 
ipices, snow, glaciers, avalanches ! eary 
and faint as I was, I was filled with a 
glorious awe. the terror of which was the 
opposite of fear, for it lifted instead of de- 
basing the soul. Not a pine-tree softened 
the sage waste; not a single stray 
sheep of the wind’s flock, drew one trail 
of its thin-drawn wool behind it; all was 
hard and bare. The glaciers lay like the 
skins of cruel beasts, with the green veins 

et visible, nailed to the rocks to harden 
in the sun; and the little streams which 





ran down from their claws looked like the 
knife-blades they are, keen and hard and! 
shining, sawing away at the bones of the 
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old mountain. But although the moun- 
tain looked so silent, there came from it 
every now and then, a thunderous sound. 
At first I could not think what it was, but 
gazing at its surface more steadily, upon 
the face of a slope I caught sight of what 
seemed a larger stream than any of the 
rest; but it soon ceased to flow, and after 
came the thunder of its fall: it was a 
stream, but a solid one —an avalanche. 
Away up in the air the huge snow-summit 
glittered in the light of the afternoon sun. 

was gazing on the Maiden in one of her 
most savage moods — or to speak prose — 
I was regarding one of the wildest aspects 
of the many-sided Jungfrau. 

Half way down the hill, almost right 
under my feet, rose a slender column of 
smoke, I could not see whence. I hastened 
towards it, feeling as strong as when I 
started in the morning. zig-zagged 
down the slope, for it was steep and slip- 
pery with grass, and arrived at length at 
a good-sized cottage, which faced the 
Jungfrau. It was built of great logs laid 
horizontally one above the other, all with 
notches half through near the end, by 
which notches, lying into each other, the 
sides of the house were held together at 
the corners. I soon saw it must be a sort 
of roadside inn. There was no one about 
the place, but passing through a dark 
vestibule, in which were stores of fodder 
and various utensils, I came to a room in 
which sat a mother and her daughter, the 
former spinning, the latter making lace on 
a pillow. In at the windows looked the 
great Jungfrau. The room was lined with 
planks ; the floor was boarded ; the ceil- 
ing too was of boards—pine-wood all 
around. 

The women rose when I entered. I 
knew enough of German to make them 
understand my story, and had learned 
enough of their patois to understand them 
alittle in return. They looked concerned, 
and the older woman passing her hands 
over my jacket, turned to her daughter and 
commenced a talk much too rapid and no 
doubt idiomatic for me to follow. It was 
in the end mingled with much laughter, 
evidently at some proposal of the mother. 
Then the daughter left the room, and the 
mother began to heap wood on the fire. 
In a few minutes, the daughter returned 
still laughing, with some garments, which 
the mother took from her. I was watch- 
ing everything from acorner of the hearth, 
where I had seated myself wearily. The 
mother came up to me, and without speak- 
ing, put something over my head, which I 
found to be a short petticoat such as the 
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women wore; then told me I must take 
off my clothes and have them dried at the 
fire. She laid other garments on a chair 
beside me. 

“T don’t know how to put them on,” I 
objected. 

“ Put on as many as you can,” she said 
laughing — “and I will help you with the 
rest.” 

I looked about. There was a great 
press in the room. I went behind it and 
pulled off my clothes; and having man- 
aged to put on some of the girl’s garments, 
issued from my concealment. The kindly 
laughter was renewed, and mother and 
daughter busied themselves in arranging 
my pete evidently seeking to make the 
best of me as a girl, an attempt favoured 
by my pale face. When I seemed to my- 
self completely arrayed, the girl said to 
her mother what I took to mean “ Let us 
finish what we have begun ;” and leaving 
the room, returned presently with the 
velvet collar embroidered with silver and 
the pendant chains which the women of 
most of the cantons wear, and put it on 
me, hooking the chains and leaving them 
festooned under my arms. The mother 
was spreading out my clothes before the 
fire to dry. 


Neither was pretty, but both looked 
womanly and good. The daughter had 
the attraction of youth and bright eyes; 


the mother of goodwill and experience ; 
but both were sallow, and the mother very 
wrinkled for what seemed her years. 

“Now,” I said, summoning my Ger- 
man, “you've almost finished your work. 
Make my short hair as like your long hair 
as you can, and then I shall be a Swiss 

irl.” 

. I was but a boy, and had no scruple con- 
cerning a bit of fun of which I might have 
been ashamed a few years later. The girl 
took a comb from her own hair and ar- 
ranged mine. When she had finished, 

“One girl may kiss another,” I said; 
and doubtless she understood me, for she 
returned my kiss with a fresh laugh. I 
sat down by the fire, and as its warmth 
crept into my limbs, I rejoiced over com- 
forts which yesterday had been a matter 
of course. 

Meantime they were busy getting me 
something toeat. Just as they were set- 
ting it on the table, however, a loud call 
outside took them both away. In a few 
moments two other guests entered, and 
then first I found myself ashamed of my 
costume. With them the mother re- 
entered, calling behind her, “ There's no- 
body at home; you must put the horses 
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up yourself, Annel.” Then she moved the 
little table towards me, and proceeded to 
set out the meal. 

“Ah! Isee you have got something to 
eat,” said one of the strangers, in a voice 
I fancied I had heard before. 

“ Will you please to share it?” returned 
the woman, moving the table again 
towards the middle of the room. 

I thought with myself that, if I kept 
silent, no one could tell I was not a girl; 
and, the table being finally adjusted, I 
moved my seat towards it. Meantime the 
man was helping his companion to take 
off her outer garments, and put them be- 
fore the fire. I saw the face of neither 
until they approached the table and sat 
down. Great was my surprise to discover 
that the man was the same I had met in the 
wood on my way to Moldwarp Hall, and 
that the girl was Clara—a good deal 

own —in fact looking almost a woman. 

‘rom after facts, the meeting became less 
marvellous in my eyes than it then 
a 

felt myself in an awkward posi- 
tion—indeed I felt almost guilty, al- 
though any notion of having the advan- 
tage of them never entered my head. I 
was more than half inclined to run out 
and help Annel with the horses, but I was 
very hungry, and not at all willing to post- 
pone my meal, simple as it was— bread 
and butter, eggs, cheese, milk, and a bottle 
of the stronger wine of the country, tast- 
ing like a coarse sherry. The two— 
father and daughter evidently —talked 
about their journey, and hoped they 
should reach the Grindelwald without 
more rain. 

“ By the way,” said the gentleman, “it’s 
somewhere not far from here young Cum- 
bermede is at school. I know Mr. Forest 
well enough—used to know him at least. 
We may as well call upon him.” 

~—_ ”—said Clara, “who is 
he ” 

“A nephew of Mrs. Wilson’s— no not 
nephew —second or third cousin—or 
something of the sort, I believe. — Didn’t 
somebody tell me you met him at the Hall 
one day ?” 

“Oh that boy— Wilfrid. Yes; I told 

ou myself. Don’t you remember what a 
bit of fun we had the night of the ball? 
We were shut out on the leads, you 
know.” 

“Yes, to be sure, you did tell me. 
What sort of a boy is he?” 

“Oh! I don’t know. Much like other 
boys. I did think he was a coward at 
first, but he showed some pluck at last. 
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I shouldn’t wonder if he turns out a good 
sort of fellow! We were in a fix!” 

“You're a terrible madcap, Clara! If 

ou don’t settle down as you grow, you'll 
e getting yourself into worse scrapes.” 

“Not with you to look after me, papa 
dear,” answered Clara, smiling. “It was 
the fun of cheating old Goody Wilson, 
you know!” 

Her father grinned with his whole 
mouthful of teeth, and looked at her with 
amusement — almost sympathetic roguery, 
which she evidertly appreciated, for she 
laughed heartily. 

eantime I was feeling very uncomfort- 
able. Something within told me I had no 
right to overhear remarks about myself; 
and, in my slow way, I was meditating 
how to get out of the scrape. 

“ What a nice-looking girl that is!” said 
Clara, without lifting her eyes from her 

late —“I mean for a Swiss, you know. 
ut I do like the dress. I wish you would 
buy me a collar and chains like those, 
papa.” 

“ Always wanting to get something out 
of your old dad, Clara! Just like the 
aa you! — always wanting something 
—e ” 

“No, papa; it’s you gentlemen always 
want to keep everything for yourselves. 
We only want you to share.” 

“Well, you shall have the collar, and I 
shall have the chains. — Will that do?” 

“Yes, thank you, papa,” she returned, 
nodding her head. “Meantime hadn’t you 
better give me your diamond pin? It 
would fasten this troublesome collar so 
nicely !” 

“There child!” he answered, proceed- 
ing to take it from his shirt. “ Anything 
else?” 

“No, no, papa dear. I didn’t want it. 
I expected you, like everybody ele, to 
decline carrying out your professed prin- 
ciples.” 

“ What a nice girl she is,” I thought, 
“ after all!” 

“My love,” said her father, “you will 
know some day that I would do more for 

‘ou even than give you my pet diamond. 

you are a good girl, and do as I tell 
you, there will be grander things than 
diamond pins in store for you. But you 
may have this if you like.” 

He looked fondly at her as he spoke. 

“Oh, no, papa! — not now at least. I 
should not know what to do with it. I 
should be sure to lose it.” 

If my clothes had been dry, I would 
have slipped away, put them on, and ap- 
peared in my proper guise. As it was, I 
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was getting more and more miserable — 
ashamed of revealing who I was, and 
ashamed of hearing what the speakers 
supposed I did not understand. Isat on 
irresolute. In a little while however, 
either the wine having got into my head, 
or the food and warmth having restored 
my courage, I began to contemplate the 
bolder stroke of suddenly revealing my- 
self by some unexpected remark. They 
went on talking about the country, and 
the road they had come. 

“But we have hardly seen anything 
worth calling a precipice,” said Clara. 

“You'll see hundreds of them if you 
look out of the window,” said her father. 

“Oh! but I don’t mean that,” she re- 
turned. “It’s nothing to look at them 
like that. I mean from the top of them 
— to look down, you know.” 

“ Like from the flying buttress at Mold- 
warp Hall, Clara?” I said. 

The moment I began to speak, they be- 
gan to stare. Clara’s hand was arrested 
on its way towards the bread, and her 
father’s wine-glass hung suspended be- 
tween the table and his lips. I laughed. 

“By Jove!” said Mr. Coningham — 
and added nothing, for amazement, but 
looked uneasily at his daughter, as if ask- 
ing whether they had not said something 
awkward about me. 

“Tt’s Wilfrid!” exclaimed Clara, in 
the tone of one talking in her sleep. 
Then she laid down her knife, and laughed 
aloud. 

“ What a guy you are!” she exclaimed. 
“Who would have thought of finding 
you in a Swiss girl? Really it was too 
bad of you to sit there and Tet us go on 
as we did. Ido believe we were talking 
about your precious self! At least papa 
was.” 

Again her merry laugh rang out. She 
could not have taken a better way of re- 
lieving us. 

“T’m very sorry,” I said; “but I felt so 
awkward in this costume that I couldn’t 
bring myself to speak before. I tried very 
hard.” 

“Poor boy!” she returned, rather more 
mockingly than I liked, her violets swim- 
ming in the dews of laughter. 

By this time Mr. Coningham had ap- 
parently recovered his self-possession. I 
say apparently, for I doubt if he had ever 
lost it. He had only, I think, been run- 
ning over their talk in his mind to see 
if he had said anything unpleasant, and 
now, reassured, I think, he stretched his 
hand across the table. 

“ At all events, Mr. Cumbermede,” he 
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said, “we owe you an apology. I am sure 
we can’t have said any thing we should 
mind you hearing; but * 

“Oh!” I interrupted, “you have told 
me nothing I did not know already, except 
that Mrs. Wilson was a relation, of which 
I was quite ignorant.” 

“Tt is true enough though.” 

“ What relation is she then? ” 

“T think, when I gather my recollec- 
tions of the matter — F think she was first 
cousin to your mother —perhaps it was 
only second cousin.” 

“Why shouldn’t she have told me so 
then?” 

“ She must explain that herself. J can- 
not account for that. It is very extraor- 
dinary.” : 

“But how do you know so well about 
me, sir —if you don’t mind saying ?” 

“Oh! I am an old friend of the family. 
I knew your father better than your uncle 
though. Your uncle is not over friendly, 
you see.” 

“T am sorry for that.” 

“No occasion at all. I suppose he 
doesn’t like me. I fancy, being a Metho- 
dist <uiitiiin ” 


“ My uncle is not a Methodist, I assure : 


He goes to the parish church regu- 


that being a man of somewhat peculiar no- 
tions, I supposed he did not approve of my 
profession. Your good people are just as 
ready as others, however, to call in the law- 

er when they fancy their rights invaded. 

a! ha! But no one has a right to com- 
plain of another because he doesn’t choose 
to like him. Besides it brings grist to 
the mill. If everybody liked everybody, 
what would become of the lawsuits? 
And that would unsuit us — wouldn’t it, 
Clara?” 

“You know, papa dear, what mamma 
would say ?” 

“ But she ain’t here, you know.” 

“But J am, papa; and I don’t like to 
hear you talk shop,” said Clara coaxingly. 

“Very well; we won’t then. But I 
was only explaining to Mr. Cumbermede 
how I supposed it was that his uncle did 
not like me. There was no offence in that, 
1 hope, Mr. Cumbermede ?” 

“Certainly not,” I answered. “I am 
the only offender. But I was innocent 
enough as far as intention goes. I came 
in drenched and cold, and the good people 
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| “Oh yes,” said Mr. Coningham, “I 
‘remember hearing you were at school 
| together somewhere in this quarter. But 
tell us all about it. Did you lose your 
way?” 

I told them my story. Even Clara 
looked grave when I came to the inci- 
dent of finding myself on the verge of the 
precipice. 
|. “Thank God, my boy!” said Mr. Con- 
ingham kindly. “ You have had a narrow 
escape. I lost myself once in the Cumber- 
‘land hills, and hardly got off with my life. 
Here it is a chance you were ever seen 
|again, alive or dead. I wonder you're not 
‘knocked up.” 
| I was however more so than I knew. 

“ How are you going to get home ?” he 
asked. 
| “T don’t know any way but walking,” I 
answered. 

“ Are you far from home ? ” 

“T don’t know. I daresay the people 
here will be able to tell me. But I think 
you said you were going down into the 


| Grindelwald. I shall know where I am 
Perhaps you will let me walk with 
Horses can’t go very fast along these 


i there. 


“No. 

“You must. I haven’t been wandering 
all day like you. You can ride, I sup- 
| pose ?” 

“ Yes, pretty well.” 

“Then you shall ride with Clara, and 
I'll walk with the guide. I shall go and 
see after the horses presently.” 

It was indeed a delightful close to a 
dreadful day. We sat and chatted awhile, 
jand then Clara and I went out to look at 
| the Jungfrau. She told me they had left 
‘her mother at Interlaken, and had been 

wandering about the Bernese Alps for 
nearly a week. 

“T can’t think what should have put it 

in papa’s head,” she added; “for he does 
not care much for scenery. I fancy he 
| wants to make the most of poor me, and 
so takes me the grand tour. He wanted 
to come without mamma, but she said we 
were not to be trusted alone. She had to 
give in when we took to horseback, 
though.” 

It was getting late, and Mr. Coningham 

came out to find us. 
| “It is quite time we were going,” he 
said. “In fact we are too late now. The 





here amused themselves dressing me like horses are ready, and your clothes are dry, 
a girl. It is quite time I were getting’ Mr. Cumbermede. I have felt them all 
home now. Mr. Forest will be in a way | over.” 

about me. So will Charley Osborne.” ' “ How kind of you, sir!” I said. 
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“Nonsense. Why should any one want 
another to get his death of cold? If you 
are to keep alive, it’s better to keep well 
as long as ever you can. Make haste 
though, and change your clothes.” 

I ended away, followed by Clara’s 
merry laugh at my clumsy gait. In a few 
Gantae % was ready. Mr. Coningham 
had settled my bill for me. Mother and 


daughter gave me a kind farewell, and I | 


exhausted my German in vain attempts to 
let them know how grateful I was for 
their goodness. There was not much time 
however to spend even on gratitude. The 
sun was nearly down, and I could see 
Clara mounted and waiting for me before 
the window. I found Mr. Coningham 
rather impatient. 
“Come along, Mr. Cumbermede; we 
must be off,” he said. “Get up there.” 
“You have grown though after all,” 
said Clara. “I thought it might be only 
the petticoats that made you look so tall.” 
I got on the horse which the guide, a 
half-witted fellow from the next valley, 
was holding for me, and we set out. The 
ee walked beside my horse, and Mr. 
oningham beside Clara’s. The road was 


level for a little way, but it soon turned 
up on the hill where I had been wandering, 


and went along the steep side of it. 

“Will this do for a precipice, Clara? ” 
said her father. 

“Oh! dear no,” she answered; “it’s not 
worth the name. It actually slopes out- 
ward.” 

Before we got down to the next level 
stretch it began again to rain. A mist 
came on, and we could see but a little way 
before us. Through the mist came the 
sound of the bells of the cattle upon the 
hill. Our guide trudged carefully but 
boldly on. He seemed to know every 
step of the way. Clara was very cool, her 
father a little anxious, and very attentive 
to his daughter, who received his help with 
a never-failing merry gratitude, making 
light of all annoyances. At length we 
came down upon the better road, and trav- 
elled on with more comfort. 
ae Look, Clara!” I said—“ will that 

“ What is it?” she asked, turning her 
head in the direction in which I pointed. 

On our right, thyough the veil, half of 
rain, half of gauzy mist, which filled the 
air, arose a precipice indeed — the whole 
bulk it was of the Eiger mountain, which 
the mist brought so near that it seemed 
literally to overhang the road. Clara 
looked up for a moment, but betrayed no 
sign of awe. 
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“Yes, [ think that will do,” she said. 

“Though you are only at the foot of 
it?” I suggested. 

“Yes; though I am only at the foot of 
it,” she repeated. 

“What does it remind you of?” I 
asked. 

“Nothing. I never saw anything it 
could remind me of,” she answered. 

* Nor read anything ? ” 

“ Not that I remember.” 

“Tt reminds me of Mount Sinai in the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. You remember Chris- 
tian was afraid because the side of it which 
was next the wayside did hang so much 
over that he thought it would fall on his 
head.” 

“TI never read the Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
she returned, in a careless if not contemp- 
tuous tone. 

“ Didn’t you? Oh, you would like it so 
much! ” 

“I don’t think I should. I don’t like 
religious books.” 

“ But that is such a good story!” 

“ Oh! it’s all a trap — sugar on the out- 
side of a pill! The sting’s in the tail of it. 
They’re all like that. J know them.” 

This silenced me, and for a while we 
went on without speaking. 

The rain ceased ; the mist cleared a lit- 
tle; and I began to think I saw some land- 
marks I knew. A moment more, and I 
perfectly understood where we were. 

“Tm all right now, sir,” I said to Mr. 
Coningham. “I can find my way from 
here.” 

AsI spoke I pulled up and proceeded 
to dismount. 

“Sit still,” he said. “We cannot do 
better than ride on to Mr. Forest’s. I 
don’t know him much, but I have met him, 
and in a strange country all are friends. I 
daresay he will take usin for the night. 
Do you think he could house us ? ” 

“T have no doubt of it. For that mat- 
ter, the boys could crowd a little.” 

“Ts it far from here ?” 

“ Not above two miles, I think.” 

“ Are you sure you know the way?” 

“ Quite sure.” 

“Then you take the lead.” 

I did so. He spoke to the guide, and 
Clara and I rode on in front. 

“You and I seem destined to have ad- 
ventures together, Clara,” I said. 

“It seems so. But this is not so much 
of an adventure as that night on the leads,” 
she answered. 

“You would not have thought so if you 
had been with me in the morning.” 

“Were you very much frightened ?” 
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“Twas. And then to think of finding 
you!” 

“It was funny, certainly.” 

When we reached the house, there was 
great jubilation over me, but Mr. Forest 
himself was very serious. He had not 





been back more than half an hour, and 
was just getting ready to set out again, '! 
accompanied by men from the village be- | 
low. Most of the boys were quite knocked | 
up, for they had been looking for me ever 
since they missed me. Charley was ina | 
dreadful way. When he saw me he burst 
into tears, and declared he would never 
let me go out of his sight again. But if 
he had been with me, it would have been 
death to both of us: I could never have 
got him over the ground. 

Mr. and Mrs. Forest received their vis- 
itors with the greatest cordiality, and in- 
vited them to spend a day or two with 
them, to which, after some deliberation, 
Mr. Coningham agreed. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


AGAIN THE ICE-CAVE. 


Tue next morning he begged a holiday 
for me and Charley, of whose family he 
knew something although he was not ac- 
quainted with them. I was a little disap- 


pointed at Charley’s being included in the 
request, not in the least from jealousy, but 
because I had set my heart on taking 
Clara to the cave in the ice, which I knew 


Charley would not like. But I thought 
we could easily arrange to leave him 
somewhere near until we returned. I 
spoke to Mr. Coningham about it, who 
entered into my small scheme with the 
greatest kindness. Charley confided to 
me afterwards that he did not take to him 
— he was too like an ape, he said. But 
the impression of his ugliness had with me 
quite worn off; and for his part, if I had 
been a favourite nephew, he could not 
have been more complaisant and hearty. 

I felt very stiff when we set out, and al- 
together not quite myself; but the discom- 
fort wore off as we went. Charley had 
Mr. Coningham’s horse, andI walked by 
the side of Clara’s, eager after any occa- 
sion, if but a pretence, of being useful to 
her. She was quite familiar with me, but 
seemed shy of Charley. He looked much 
more of a man thanI; for not only, as I 
have said, had he grown much during his 
illness, but there was an air of troubled 
thoughtfulness about him which made him 
look considerably older than he really was ; 
while his delicate complexion and large 
blue eyes had a kind of mystery about 
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them that must have been very attract- 
ive. 

When we reached the village, I told 
Charley that we wanted to go on foot to 
the cave, and hoped he would not mind 
waiting our return. But he refused to be 
left, declaring he shou'd not mind going 
in the least; that he was quite well now, 
and ashamed of his behaviour on the 
former occasion; that, in fact, it must have 
been his spgveesnns illness that caused 
it. I could not insist, and we set out. The 
footpath led us through fields of corn, with 
a bright sun overhead, and a sweet wind 
blowing. It was a glorious day of golden 
corn, gentle wind, and blue sky —with 
great masses of white snow, whiter than 
any cloud, held up in it. 

e descended the steep bank; we 
crossed the wooden bridge over the little 
river; we crunched under our feet the 
hail-like crystals lying rough on the sur- 
face of the glacier; we reached the cave, 
and entered the blue abyss. I went first 
into the delicious, yet dangerous-looking 
blue. The cave had several sharp angles 
in it. When I reached the farthest cor- 
ner I turned to look behind me. I was 
alone. I walked back and peeped round 
the last corner. Between that and the 
one beyond it stood Clara and Charley — 
staring at each other with faces of ghastly 
horror. 

Clara’s look certainly could not have 
been the result of any excess of imagina- 
tion. But many women respond only to 
influences they could not have originated. 
My conjecture is that the same horror had 
again seized upon Charley when he saw 
Clara; that it made his face, already 
deathlike, tenfold more fearful; that Clara 
took fright at his fear, her imagination 
opening like a crystal to the polarized 
light of reflected feeling; and thus the 
stood in the paralysis of a dismay whic 
ever multiplied itself in the opposed mir- 
rors of their countenances. 

I too was in terror—for Charley, and 
certainly wasted no time in speculation. 
I went forwa-d instantly, and put an arm 
round each. They woke up, as it were, 
and tried to laugh. But the laugh was 
worse than the stare. I hurried them out 
of the place. 

We came upon Mr. Coningham round 
the next corner, amusing hinself with the 
talk of the half-silly guide. 

“ Where are you going?” he asked. 

‘Out again,” I answered. “The air is 
oppressive.” 

“ Nonsense,” he said merrily. “The air 
is as pure as itis cold. Come, Clara; I 
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want to explore the penetralia of this 
temple of Isis.” 

I believe he intended a pun. 

Clara turned with him; Charley and I 
went out into the sunshine. 

“You should not have gone, Charley. 
You have caught a chill again,” I said. 

“ No, nothing of the sort,” he answered. 
“Only it was too dreadful. That lovely 
face! To see it like that —and know that 
is what it is coming to!” 

“You looked as horrid yourself,” I re- 
turned. 

“I don’t doubt it. We all did. But 
why ?” 

“ Why, just because of the blueness,” I 
answered. 

“Yes —the blueness, no doubt. That 
was all. But there it was, you know.” 

Clara came out smiling. All her horror 
had vanished. I was looking into the hole 
as she turned the last corner. When she 
first appeared, her face was “like one that 
hath been seven days drowned;” but as 
she advanced, the decay thinned, and the 
life grew, until at last she stepped from 
the mouth of the sepulchre in all the glow 
of her merry youth. It was a dumb show 
of the resurrection. 

As we went back to the inn, Clara, who 
was walking in front with her father, 
turned her head and addressed me sud- 
= 
“You see it was all a sham, Wilfrid!” 
she said. 

“ What was a sham? I don’t know what 
you mean,” I rejoined. 

“Why that,” she returned, pointing 
with her hand. Then addressing her 
father, “ Isn’t that the Eiger,” she asked 
— ‘the same we rode under yesterday ?” 

“To be sure it is,” he answered. 

She turned again to me. 

“You see itis allasham! Last night 
it pretended to be on the very edge of the 
road and handing over our heads at an 
awful height. Now it has gone a long 
way back, is not so very high, and certain- 
ly does not hang over. i ought not to 
have been satisfied with that precipice. It 
took me in.” 

I did not reply at once. Clara’s words 
appeared to me quite irreverent, and I re- 
coiled from the very thought that there 
could be any sham in nature ; but what to 
answer her I did not know. I almost be- 
gan to dislike her; for it is often incapac- 
ity for defending the faith they love which 
turns men into persecutors. 

Seeing me foiled, Charley advanced 
with the doubtful aid of a sophism to help 
me. 
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“ Which is the sham, Miss Clara?” he 
asked. 

“ That Eiger mountain there.” 

“ Ah! so I thought.” 

“Then you are of my opinion, Mr. Os- 
borne?” 

“You mean the mountain is shamming, 
don’t you —looking far off when really it 
is near ?” 

“Not at all. When it looked last night 
as if it hung right over our heads, it 
was shamming. See it now—far away 
there ! ” 

“But which then is the sham, and 
which is the true? It looked near yester- 
day and now it looks far away. Which is 
which ?” 

“It must have been a sham yesterday ; 
for although it looked near, it was very 
dull and dim, and you could only see the 
sharp outline of it.” 

“Just so I argue on the other side: 
The mountain must be shamming now, 
for although it looks so far off, it yet shows 
a most contradictory clearness — not only 
of outline but of surface.” 

“Aha!” thought I, “Miss Clara has 
found her match. They both know he 
is talking nonsense, yet she can’t answer 
him. hat she was saying was nonsense 
too, but I can’t answer it either — not 

et.” 

I felt proud of both of them, but of 
Charley in especial, for I had had no idea 
he could be so quick. 

“ What ever put such an answer in your 
head, Charley ?” I exclaimed. 

“Oh! it’s not quite original,” he re- 
turned. “I believe it was suggested by 
two or three lines I read in a review just 
before we left home. They took a hold of 
me rather.” 

He repeated half of the now well-known 
little poem of Shelley, headed Passage of 
the Apennines. He had forgotten the 
name of the writer, and it was many 
years before I fell in with them my- 
self. 


*¢ The Apennine in the light of day 
Is a mighty mountain dim and gray, 
Which between the earth and sky doth lay; 
But when night comes, a chaos dread 
On the dim starlight then is spread, 
And the Apennine walks abroad with the 
storm.”” 


In the middle of it I saw Clara begin to 
titter, but she did not interrupt him. 
When he had finished, she said with a 
grave face, too grave for seriousness : 

“Will you repeat the third line —I 
think it was, Mr. Osborne? ” 
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He did so. 

“What kind of eggs did the Apennine 
lay, Mr. Osborne?” she asked, still per- 
fectly serious. 

Charley was abashed to find she could 
take advantage of probably a provincial- 
ism to turn into ridicule such fine verses. 
Before he could recover himself, she had 
planted another blow or two. 

“ And where is its nest? Between the 
earth and the sky is vague. But then to 
be sure it must want a good deal of room. 
And after all, a mountain is a strange 
fowl, and who knows where it might lay? 
Between earth and sky is quite definite 
enough? Besides, the bird-nesting boys 
might be dangerous if they knew where it 
was. It would be such a find for them!” 

My champion was defeated. Without 
—— a word in reply, he hung back 
and dropped behind. r. Coningham 
must have heard the whole, but he offered 
no remark. I saw that Charley’s sensitive 
nature was hurt, and my heart was sore 
for him. 

“ That’s too bad of you, Clara,” I said. 

“What’s too bad of me, Wilfrid?” she 
returned. 

I hesitated a moment, then answered — 

“To make game of such verses. Any 
one with half a soul must see they were 
fine.” . 

“ Very wrong of you, indeed, my dear,” 
said Mr. Coningham from behind, in a 
voice that sounded as if he were smother- 
ing a laugh; but when I looked round, his 
face was grave. 

“Then I suppose that half soul I haven’t 
got,” returned Clara. 

“ Oh! I didn’t mean that,” I said, lamely 
enough. “But there’s no logic in that kind 
of thing, you know.” 

“You see, papa,” said Clara, “what you 
are acountable for. Why didn’t you 
make them teach me logic ?” 

Her father smiled a pleased smile. His 
daughter’s naiveté would in his eyes make 
up for any lack of logic. 

“Mr. Osborne,” continued Clara, turn- 
ing back, “I beg your pardon. I am a 
woman, and you men don’t allow us to 
learn logic. But at the same time you 
must confess you were making a bad use 
of yours. You know it was all nonsense 
you were trying to pass off on me for 
wisdom.” 

He was by her side the instant she spoke 
to him. A smile grew upon his face: I 
could see it growing, just as you see the 
sun growing behind acloud. In a moment 
it broke out in radiance. 


“I confess,” he said. “I thought you 
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were too hard on Wilfrid ; and he hadn’t 
anything at hand to say for himself.” 

“And you were too hard upon me, 
weren’t you? Two to one is not fair play 
—is it now?” 

“No; certainly not.” 

“ And that justified a little false play on 
my part?” 

“No, it did not,” said Charley, almost 
fiercely. “ Nothing justifies false play.” 

“Not even yours, Mr. Osborne?” re- 
plied Clara, with a stately coldness quite 
marvellous in one so young; and leavin 
him, she came again to my side. I peepe 
at Mr. Coningham, curious to see how he 
regarded all this wrangling with his daugh- 
ter. He appeared at once amused and 
satisfied. Clara’s face was in a glow, 
clearly of anger at the discourteous man- 
ner in which Charley had spoken. 

“You mustn’t be angry with Charley, 
Clara,” I said. 

“He is very rude, 
nantly. 

“What he said was rude, I allow, but 
Charley himself is anything but rude. I 
haven’t looked at him, but I am certain he 
is miserable about it already.” 

“So he ought to be. To speak like that 
to a lady, when her very friendliness put 
her off her guard! I never was treated 
so in all my life.” 

She spoke so loud that she must have 
meant Charley to hear her. But when I 
looked back, I saw that he had fallen a 
long way behind, and was coming on very 
slowly, with dejected look and his eyes on 
the ground. Mr. Coningham did not in- 
terfere by word or sign. 

When we reached the inn he ordered 
some refreshment, and behaved to us both 
as if we were grown men. Just a touch 
of familiarity was the sole indication that 
we were not grown men. Boys are espe- 
cially grateful for respect from their 
superiors, for it helps them to respect 
themselves; but Charley sat silent and 
gloomy. As he would not ride back, and 
Mr. Coningham preferred walking too, 
I ag into the saddle and rode by Clara’s 
side. 


” 


she replied indig- 


As we approached the house, Charley 
crept up to the other side of Clara’s horse, 
and laid his hand on his mane. When he 
mm, Clara started, for she was looking 
the other way and had not observed his 
approach. 

“Miss Clara,” he said, “I am very sorry 
I was sorude. Will you forgive me?” 

Instead of being hard to reconcile, as I 
had feared from her outburst of indigna- 
tion, she leaned forward and laid her hand 
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on his. He looked up in her face, his own 
suffused with a colour I had never seen in 
it before. His great blue eyes lightened 
with thankfulness, and began to fill with 
tears. How she looked, I could not see. 
She withdrew her hand, and Charley 
dropped behind again. In a little while 
he came up to my side, and began talking. 
He soon got quite merry, but Clara in her 
turn was silent. 

I doubt if anything would be worth tell- 
ing but for what comes after. History 
itself would be worthless but for what it 
cannot tell, namely its own future. Upon 
this ground my reader must excuse the 
apparent triviality of the things I am now 
relating. 

When we were alone in our room that 
night —for ever since Charley’s illness 
we two had had a room to ourselves — 
Charley said, 

“T behaved like a brute this morning, 
Wilfrid.” 
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“No, Charley; you were only a little 
rude from being a little over eager. If 
she had been seriously advocating dishon- 
esty, you would have been quite right to 
take it up so; and you thought she was.” 

“Yes; but it was very silly of me. I 
dare say it was because I had been so dis- 
honest myself just before. How dreadful 
it is that I am always taking my own side, 
even when I do what I am ashamed of in 
another. I ay oe I think I have got my 
horse by the head, and the other has 
not.” 

“T don’t know. That may be it,” I an- 
swered. “I’m afraid I can’t think about 
it to-night, for I don’t feel well. What if 
it should be your turn to nurse me now, 
Charley?” 

He turned quite pale, his eyes opened 
wide, and he looked at me anxiously. 

Before morning I was aching all over: I 
had rheumatic fever. 





Tue Chinese immigrants to America are re- 
ported to be peculiarly clean in their habits, 
and are largely employed in laundry work; yet 
it would seem from Consul Sinclair’s report on 
the British and foreign trade at the port of 
Foo-chow-foo for the year 1869, which has just 
been printed, that the Chinese experience of the 
domestic laundry is rather limited, and that 
even the Emperor himself sets an example of 
rigid economy as regards his washing bill. 
Speaking of the Nankeen, or ‘*‘ Soochow ”’ 
cloths, Mr. Sinclair states that they enter very 
largely into competition with foreign made shirt- 
ings, being much stronger, and hence more du- 
rable, since they are woven by handloom and 
contain a greater proportion of the raw material. 
These Soochow cottons give more warmth, with- 
out costing much more at first than our own 
cotton manufactures, while they prove in the 
long run a cheaper article. Mr. Sinclair ex- 
presses his surprise that a small attempt has 
not been made at Manchester to imitate these 
Nankeen cloths, both in width and texture, for 
sale against the real Soochow stuffs, for it can 
hardly be doubted that steam power is a cheaper 
mode of production than manual labour. 
Woollens, such as broadcloths, Spanish stripes, 
&c., are not the fashion with the upper and 
well-to-do classes at Fou-chow, who in winter 

refer garments made of furs of various costly 
finds, which last for generations in families 
without renewal; or else they wear their Chi- 
nese silks and satins padded with cotton wool, 
both for underclothing and their leggings. Few 





of these grandees have more than two or three 
cotton shirts, and these are mainly of Nankeen 
cloth, because warmer, which they probably 
change and send to the wash only once during 
the winter; and as for wearing flannel next the 
skin for keeping their persons warm, or for 
warding off rheumatism, they scorn the idea, 
perhaps because these stuffs wear out in the 
process of constant washing, and therefore 
would cost money. A respectable Chinaman 
who had spent many years of his life in Peking 
once assured Mr. Sinclair that the Emperor 
himself could not have more than one or two 
cotton shirts in his wardrobe. Mr. Sinclair 
supposes that, like many of the well-to-do Chi- 
nese people in that vast empire, their august 
Sovereign wears silks and pongees for under- 
clothing, while foreigners employ flannels and 
merinos. Pall Mall Gazette. 


A RECENT communication to the State De- 
partment from the United States consul at St. 
Helena, states the fact that the white ants, 
which have effected a lodgment in the island, 
are rapidly destroying everything upon it. No 
wood but teak, and sometimes not even that, 
escapes their fangs; and numbers of houses in 
Jamestown have been fairly gutted by them — 
doors, window-sashes, floors, and roofs, all be- 
ing "mae up, leaving nothing but the bare 
Ww 

















THE NATURAL THEOLOGY OF THE FUTURE. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE NATURAL THEOLOGY OF THE 
FUTURE. 


BY CANON KINGSLEY. 
(A Paper read in the Hall of Sion College, Jan. 10, 
1871.) 

Wuen I accepted the unexpected and 
undeserved honour of being allowed to lec- 
ture here, the first subject which suggested 
itself to me was Natural Theology. 

It is one which has taken up much of 
my thought for some P pee past, which 
seems to me more and more important, 
and which is just now somewhat forgotten. 
I therefore determined to say a few words 
on it to-night. Ido not pretend to teach, 
but only to suggest; to point out certain 
problems of natural theology, the further 
solution of which ought, I think, to be soon 
attempted. 

I wish to speak, remember, not on nat- 
ural religion, but on natural theology. 
By the first, I understand what can be 
learned from the physical universe of 
man’s duty to God and to his neighbour ; 
by the latter, I understand what can be 
learned concerning God Himself. Of nat- 
ural religion I shall say nothing. I do not 
even affirm that a natural religion is possi- 
ble: but I do very earnestly believe that 
a natural theology is possible; and I ear- 
nestly believe also that it is most import- 
ant that natural theology should, in every 
age, keep pace wilh doctrinal or ecclesias- 
tical theology. 

Bishop Butler certainly held this belief. 
His “Analogy of Religion, Natural and 
Revealed, to the Constitution and Course 
of Nature ”—a book for which I entertain 
the most profound respect — is based on a 
belief that the God of Nature and the God 
of Grace are one; and that therefore, the 
God who satisfies our conscience ought 
more or less to satisfy our reason also. 
To teach that was Butler’s mission, and he 
fulfilled it well. But it is a mission which 
has to be re-fulfilled again and again, as 
human thought changes and human sci- 
ence develops; for if in any age or country 
the God who seems to be revealed by Na- 
ture seems different from the God who is 
revealed by the then popular religion, then 
that God, and the religion which tells of 
that God, will gradually cease to be be- 
lieved in. 

For the demands of Reason (as none 
knew better than good Bishop Butler) 
must be and ought to be satisfied. And 
when a popular war arises between the 
reason of a generation and its theology, it 
behoves the ministers of religion to in- 
quire, with all humility and godly fear, on 
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which side lies the fault: whether the the+ 
ogy which they expound is all that it 
should be, or whether the reason of those 
who impugn it is all that it should be. 

For me, as (I trust) an orthodox priest 
of the Church of England, I believe the 
theology of the National Church of Eng- 
land, as by law established, to be emi- 
nently rational as well as scriptural. It is 
not, therefore, surprising to me that the 
clergy of the Church of England, since the 
foundation of the Royal Society in the 
seventeenth century, have done more for 
sound physical science than the clergy of 
of any other denomination; or that the 
three greatest natural theologians with 
which I, at least, am acquainted — Berke- 
ley, Butler, and Paley — should have be- 
longed to our Church. I am not unaware 
of what the Germans of the eighteenth 
century have done. I consider Goethe’s 
claims to have advanced natural theology 
very much over-rated: bit I do recom- 
mend to young clergymen Herder’s “ Out- 
lines of the Philosophy of the History of 
Man” as a book (in spite of certain de- 
fects) full of sound and precious wisdom. 
But it seems to me that English natural 
theology in the eighteenth century stood 
more secure than that of any other nation, 
on the foundation which Berkeley, Butler, 
and Paley had laid; and that if our or- 
thodox thinkers for the last hundred years 
had followed steadily in their steps, we 
should not be deploring now a wile and 
as some think increasing, divorce between 
Science and Christianity. 

But it was not so to be. The impulse 
given by Wesley and Whitfield turned 
(and not before it was needed) the earn- 
est minds of England almost exclusively 
to questions of personal religion ; and that 
impulse, under many unexpected forms, 
has continued ever since. I only state the 
fact—I do not deplore it; God forbid! 
Wisdom is justified of all her children, and 
as, according to the wise American, “it 
takes all sorts to make a world,” so it 
takes all sorts to make a living Church. 
But that the religious temper of England 
for the-last two or three generations has 
been unfavourable to a sound and scientific 
development of natural theology, there 
can be no doubt. 

We have only, if we need proof, to look 
at the hymns — many of them very pure, 
pious, and beautiful —which are used at 
this day in churches and chapels by per- 
sons of every shade of opinion. How of- 
ten is the tone in which they speak of the 
natural world one of dissatisfaction, dis- 
trust, almost contempt. ‘“ Disease, decay, 
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and death around I see,” is their key-nojp, 
rather than “O all ye works of the Lord, 
bless Him, praise Him, and magnify Him 
together.” There lingers about them a 
savour of the old monastic theory, that 
this earth is the devil’s planet, fallen, ac- 
cursed, goblin-haunted, needing to be ex- 
orcised at every turn before it is useful or 
even safe for man. An age which has 
adopted as its most popular hymn a para- 
phrase of the medizval monk’s “ Hic breve 
vivitur,” and in which stalwart public- 
school boys are bidden in their chapel wor- 
ship to tell the Almighty God of Truth 
that they lie awake weeping at night for 
joy at the thought that they will die and 
see Jerusalem the Golden, is doubtless a 
pious and devout age: but not — at least 
as yet — an age in which natural theology 
is likely to attain a high, a healthy, or a 
scriptural development. 

ot a scriptural development. Let me 
press on you, my clerical brethren, most 
earnestly this one point. It is time that 
we should make up our minds what tone 
Scripture does take toward Nature, natural 
science, natural theology. Most of you, I 
doubt not, have made up your minds al- 
ready, and in consequence have no fear of 
natural science, no fear for natural theol- 
ogy. ButI cannot deny that I find still 
lingering here and there certain of the old 
views of nature of which I used to hear but 
too much here in London some five-and- 
thirty years ago—not from my own 
father, thank God! for he, to his honour, 
was one of those few London clergy who 
then faced and defended advanced physical 
science — but from others — better men too 
than I shall ever hope to be —who used 
to consider natural theology as useless, 
fallacious, impossible, on the ground that 
this Earth did not reveal the will and char- 
acter of God, because it was cursed and 
fallen ; and that its facts, in consequence, 
were not to be respected or relied on. 
This, I was told, was the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture, and was therefore true. But when, 
longing to reconcile my conscience and my 
reason on a question so awful to a young. 
student of natural science, I went to my 
Bible, what did I find? No word of all 
this. Much—thank God, I may say one 
continuous undercurrent —of the very 
opposite of all this. I pray you bear with 
me, even though I may seem impertinent. 
But what do we find in the Bible, with the 
exception of that first curse? That, re- 
member, cannot mean any alteration in the 
laws of nature by which man’s labour 
should, only produce for him henceforth 
thorns and thistles. For, in the first place, 


‘gradually in the steps of cultivation. 
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any such curse is formally abrogated in 
the eighth chapter and 21st verse of the 
very same document — “I will not again 
curse the earth any more for man’s sake. 
While the earth remaineth, seed-time and 
harvest, cold and heat, summer and win- 
ter, day and night shall not cease.” And 
next, the fact is not so; for if you root up 
the thorns and thistles, and keep your 
land clean, then assuredly you will grow 
fruit-trees and not thorns, wheat and not 
thistles, according to those laws of Nature 
which the voice of God expressed in facts. 

And yet the words are true. There is 
a curse upon the earth, though not one 
which, by altering the laws of nature, has 
made natural facts untrustworthy. There 
is a curse on the earth; such a curse as is 
expressed, I believe, in the old Hebrew 
text, where the word “ adamah” (correct- 
ly translated in our version “ the ground”) 
signifies, as I am told, not this planet, but 
simply the soil from whence we get our 
food; such a curse as certainly is ex- 
pressed by the Septuagint and the Vulgate 
versions: “ Cursed is the earth” —év toi¢ 
Epyoe cod; “in opere tuo,” as the Vulgate 
has it— “in thy works.” Man’s work is 
too often the curse of the very planet 
which he misuses. None should know 
that better than the botanist, who sees 
whole regions desolate, and given up to 
sterility and literal thorns and thistles, on 
account of man’s sin and folly, ignorance 
and greedy waste. Well said that veteran 
botanist, the venerable Elias Fries, of 
Lund : — 

“A broad band of waste land _— 
it expands, its centre and its cradle dies, 
and on the outer borders only do we find 
green shoots. But it is not impossible, 
only difficult, for man, without renouncing 
the advantage of culture itself, one day to 
make reparation for the injury which he 
has inflicted: he is appointed lord of crea- 
tion. True it is that thorns and thistles, 
ill-favoured and poisonous plants, well 
named by botanists rubbish plants, mark 
the track which man has proudly traversed 
through the earth. Before him lay origin- 
al Nature in her wild but sublime beauty. 
Behind him he leaves the desert, a de- 
formed and ruined land; for childish de- 
sire of destruction, or thoughtless squan- 
dering of vegetable treasures, has de- 
stroyed the character of nature ; and, terri- 
fied, man himself flies from the arena of his 
actions, leaving the impoverished earth to 
barbarous races or to animals, so long as 
yet auother spot in virgin beauty smiles 
before him. Here again, in selfish pursuit 
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of profit, and consciously or unconsciously | 


following the abominable principle of the 
great moral vileness which one man has 
expressed —“ Aprés nous le Déluge,”— 
he begins anew the work of destruction. 
Thus did cultivation, driven out, leave the 
East, and perhaps the deserts formerly 
robbed of their coverings; like the wild 
hordes of old over beautiful Greece, thus 
rolls this ——- with fearful rapidity 
from East to West through America ; and 
the planter now often leaves the already 
exhausted land, and the eastern climate, 
become infertile through the demolition of 
the forests, to introduce a similar revolu- 
tion into the Far West.” * 

As we proceed, we find nothing in the 
general tone of Scripture which can hinder 
our natural theology being at once scrip- 
tural and scientific. 

If it is to be scientific, it must begin by 
approaching Nature at once with a cheer- 
ful and reverend spirit, as a noble, healthy, 
and trustworthy thing: and what is that, 
save the spirit of those who wrote the 
104th, 147th, and 148th Psalms —the 
spirit, too, of him who wrote that Song of 
the Three Children, which is, as it were, 
the flower and crown of the Old Testa- 
ment, the summing up of all that is most 
true and eternal in the old Jewish faith ; 
and which, as long as it is sung in our 
churches, is the charter and title-deed of 
all Christian students of those works of 
the Lord, which it calls on to bless Him, 
praise Him, and magnify Him for ever? 

What next will be demanded of us by 
physical science? Belief, certainly, just 
now, in the permanence of natural laws. 
Why, that is taken for granted, I hold, 
throughout the Bible. I cannot see how 
our Lord’s parables, drawn from the birds 
and the flowers, the seasons and the 
weather, have any logical weight, or can 
be considered as aught but capricious and 
fanciful illustrations — which God forbid 
— unless we look at them as instances of 
laws of the natural world, which find their 
analogues in the laws of the spiritual 
world, the kingdom of God. I cannot con- 
ceive a man’s writing that 104th Psalm 
who had not the most deep, the must 
earnest sense of the permanence of natural 
law. But more: the fact is expressly as- 
serted again and again. “They continue 
this day according to Thine ordinance, for 
all things serve Thee.” “Thou hast made 
them fast for ever and ever. Thou hast 
given them a law which shall not be 
broken “fs 


* Quoted from Schleiden’s ‘‘The Plant, a Biog- 
paphy.” Lecture X1. in sine. 
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Let us pass on, gentlemen. There is no 
more to be said about this matter. 

But next it will be demanded of us that 
natural theology shall set forth a God 
whose character is consistent with all the 
facts of nature, and not only with those 
which are pleasant and beautiful. That 
challenge was accepted, andI think vic- 
toriously, by Bishop Butler, as far as the 
Christian religion is concerned. As far 
as the Scripture is concerned, we may an- 
swer thus. 

It is said to us —I know that it is said 
— You tell us of a God of love, a God of 
flowers and sunshine, of singing birds and 
little children. But there are more facts 
in nature than these. There is premature 
death, pestilence, famine. And if you 
answer, Man has control over these; they 
are caused by man’s ignorance and sin, 
and by his breaking of natural laws: what 
will you make of those destructive powers 
over which he has no control; of the hur- 
ricane and the earthquake; of poisons, 
vegetable and mineral; of those parasitic 
Entozoa whose awful abundance, and 
awful destructiveness*in man and beast, 
science is just revealing —a new page of 
danger and loathsomeness? How does 
that suit your conception of a God of love ? 

We can answer — Whether or not it 
suits our conception of a God of love, it 
suits Scripture conception of Him. For 
nothing is more clear—nay, is it not 
urged again and again, as a blot on Scri 
ture ? —that it reveals a God not en 
of love, but of sternness — a God in whose 
eyes physical pain is not the worst of evils, 
nor animal life (too often miscalled human 
life) the most precious of objects — a God 
who destroys, when it seems fit to Him, 
and that wholesale, and seemingly without 
either pity or discrimination, man, woman 
and child, visiting the sins of the fathers 
on the children, making the land empty 
and bare, and destroying from off it man 
and beast? This is the God of the Old 
Testament. And if any say (as is too often 
rashly said), This is not the God of the 
New: I answer, But have you read your 
New Testament? Have you read the lat- 
ter chapters of St. Matthew? Have you 
read the opening of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans? Have you read the Book of Rev- 
elations? If so, will you say that the God 
of the New Testament is, compared with 
the God of the Old, less awful, less de- 
structive, and therefore less like the Being 
—granting always that there is such a 
Being — who presides over Nature and her 
destructive powers? It is an awful prob- 
lem. But the writers of the Bible have 
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faced it valiantly. Physical science is fac- 
ing it valiantly now. Therefore natural 
theology may face it likewise. Remember 
Carlyle’s great words about poor Francesca 
in the Inferno: “Infinite pity: yet also 
infinite rigour of law. It is so Nature is 
made. It is so Dante discerned that she 
was made.” 

There are two other points on which I 
must beg leave to say a few words. Phys- 
ical science will demand of our natural 
theologians that they should be aware of 
their importance, and let (as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold would say) their thoughts play 
freely round them. I mean questions of 
Embryology, and questions of Race. 

On the first there may be much to be 
said, which is, for the present, best left 
unsaid, even here. I only ask you to rec- 
ollect how often in Scripture those two 
plain old words, beget and bring forth, oc- 
cur, and in what important passages. And 
Task you to remember that marvellous 
essay on Natural Theology, if I may so 
call it in all reverence, the 139th Psalm; 
and judge for yourself whether he who 
wrote that did not*consider the study of 
Embryology as important, as significant, 
as worthy of his deepest attention as an 
Owen, a Huxley, or a Darwin. Nay, I 
will go further still, and say, that in those 
great words —“ Thine eyes did see my 
substance, yet being imperfect; and in 
Thy book all my members were written, 
which in continuance were fashioned, when 
as yet there was none of them,” — in 
those words, I say, the Psalmist has antic- 
ipated that realistic view of embryologi- 
cal questions to which our most modern 
a ys a are, it seems to me, slowly, 

alf unconsciously, but still inevitably, re- 
turning. 

Next, as to Race. Some persons now 
have a nervous fear of that word, and of 
allowing any importance to difference of 
races. Some dislike it, because they think 
that it endangers the modern notions of 
democratic equality. Others because they 
fear that it may be proved that the negro 
is not aman and a brother. I think the 
fears of both parties groundless. As for 
the negro, I not only believe him to be of 
the same race as myself, but that —if Mr. 
Darwin’s theories are true —science has 
ote that he must be such. I should 

ave thought, as a humble student of such 

uestions, that the one fact of the unique 

istribution of the hair in all races of hu- 
man beings, was full moral proof that they 
had all had one common ancestor. But 
this is not matter of natural theology. 
What is matter thereof, is this. 
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, Physical science is proving more and 
more the immense importance of Race ; 
the importance of hereditary powers, he- 
reditary organs, hereditary habits, in all 
organized beings, from the lowest plant to 
the highest animal. She is proving more 
and more the omnipresent action of the 
differences between races; how the more 
favoured race (she cannot avoid using the 
epithet) exterminates the less favoured, or 
at least expels it, and forces it, under pen- 
alty of death, to adapt itself to new cir- 
cumstances; and, in a word, that competi- 
tion between every race and every individ- 
ual of that race, and reward according to 
deserts, is (as far as we can see) an uni- 
versal law of living things. And she says 
—for the facts of history prove it — that 
as it is among the races of plants and ani- 
mals, so it has been unto this day among 
the races of men. 

The natural theology of the future must 
take count of these tremendous and even 
painful facts; and she may take count of 
them. For Scripture has taken count of 
them already. It talks continually — it 
has been blamed for talking so much — of 
races, of families; of their wars, their 
struggles, their exterminations; of races 
favoured, of races rejected; of remnants 
being saved, to continue the race; of he- 
reditary tendencies, hereditary excellen- 
cies, hereditary guilt. Its sense of the 
reality and importance of descent is so 
intense, that it speaks of a whole tribe or 
a whole family by the name of its common 
ancestor, and the whole nation of the Jews 
is Israel, to the end. And if I be told this 
is true of the Old Testament, but not-of 
the New, I must answer, What? Does 
not St. Paul hold the identity of the whole 
Jewish race with Israel their forefather, as 
strongly as any prophet of the Old Testa- 
ment? And what is the central historic 
fact, save One, of the New Testament, but 
the conquest of Jerusalem — the disper- 
sion, all but destruction of a race, not by 
miracle, but by invasion, because found 
wanting when weighed in the stern bal- 
ances of natural and social law ? 

Gentlemen, think of this. I only sug- 
gest the thought; but Ido not suggest it 
in haste. Think over it —by the light 
which our Lord’s parab'es, His analozies 
between the physical and social constitu- 
tion of the world, afford —and consider 
whether those awful words, fulfilled then 
and fulfilled so often since —“ The king- 
dom of God shall be taken from you, and 
given to a nation bringing forth the fruits 





hereof” —may not be the supreme in- 
stance, the most complex development, of 
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a law which runs through all created 
things, down to the moss which struggles 
for existence on the rock? 

Do I say that this is all? That man is 
merely a part of Nature, the puppet of cir- 
cumstances and hereditary tendencies ? 
That brute competition is the one law of 
his life? That he is doomed for ever to 
be the slave of his own needs, enforced by 
an internecine struggle for existence ? 
God forbid. I believe not only in Nature, 
but in Grace. I believe that this is man’s 
fate only as long as he sows to the flesh, 
and of the flesh reaps corruption. I be- 
lieve that if he will 


** strive upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die; ”’ 


if he will be even as wise as the social ani- 
mals; as the ant and the bee, who have 
risen, if not to the virtue of all-embracing 
charity, at least to the virtues of self-sacri- 
fice and patriotism,* then he will rise to a 
higher sphere; toward that kingdom of 
God of which it is written, “ He that 
dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God 
in him.” 

Whether that be matter of natural the- 
ology, I cannot tell as yet. But as for all 
the former questions — all that St. Paul 
means when he talks of the law, and how 
the works of the flesh bring men under the 
law, stern and terrible and destructive, 
though holy and just and good —they are 
matter of natural theology; and I believe 


*Iam well aware what a serious question is 
opened up in these words. The fact that the great 
majority of workers among the social insects are 
barren females or nuns, devoting themselves to the 
care of other individuals’ offspring, by an act of 
self-sacriiice, and that by means of that self-sacri- 
tice these communities grow large and prosperous, 
ought to be well weighed just now; both by those 
who hold that morality has been evolved from per- 
ceptions of what was useful or pleasurable, and by 
those who hold as I do that morality is one, immu- 
table and eternal. Those who take the former view 
(confounding, as Mr. Mivart well points out, ‘‘ ma- 
terial ” and “ formal” morality) have no difficulty 
in tracing the germs of the highest human moralit 
in animals; for self-interest is, in their eyes, the ul- 
timate ground of morality, and the average animal 
is utterly seliish. But certain animals perform acts, 
as in the case of working bees and ants, and (as I 
hold) in the case of mothers working for and pro- 
tecting their offspring, which at least seem formally 
moral; because they seem founded on self-sacrifice 
I am well aware, I say again, of the very serious 
admissions which we clergymen should have to 
make, if we confessed that these acts really are that 
which they seem to be. But I do not see why we 
should not be as just to an ant as to a human being; 
I am ready, with Socrates, to follow the Logos 
whithersoever it leads; andI hope that Mr Mivart 
will reconsider the two latter paragraphs of p. 196, 
and let his ‘thoughts play freely ” round this cu- 
rious subject. Perhaps, in so doing, he may lay his 
hand on an even sharper weapon than those which 
he has already used against the sensationalist theory 
of morals. 
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that on them, as elsewhere, Scripture and 
1 gag will be ultimately found to coin- 
cide. 

But here we have to face an objection 
which you will often hear now from 
scientific men and still oftener from non- 
scientific men; who will say — It matters 
not to us whether Scripture contradicts or 
does not contradict a scientific natural 
theology; for we hold such a science to be 
impossible and naught. The old Jews put 
a God into Nature, and therefore of course 
they could see, as yon see, what they had 
already put there. But we see no God in 
Nature. We do not deny the existence of 
a God; we merely say that scientific re- 
search does not reveal him to us. We see 
no marks of design in physical phenome- 
na. What used to be considered as 
marks of design can be better explained 
by considering them as the results of evo- 
lution according to necessary laws; and 
you and Scripture make a mere assump- 
tion when you ascribe them to the opera- 
tion of a mind like the human mind. 

Now, on this point I believe we may 
answer fearlessly —If-you cannot see it 
we cannot help you. If the heavens do 
not declare to you the glory of God, nor 
the firmament show you His handiwork, 
then our poor arguments about them will 
not shew it. “The eye can only see that 
which it brings with it the power of see- 
ing.” We can only reassert that we see 
design everywhere, and that the vast ma- 
jority of the human race in every age and 
clime has seenit. Analogy from experi- 
ence, sound induction (as we hold) from 
the works not only of men but of animals, 
has made it an all but self-evident truth to 
us, that wherever there is arrangement, 
there must be an arranger; wherever 
there is adaptation of means to an end, 
there must be an adapter; wherever an 
organization, there must be an organizer. 
The existence of a designing God is no more 
demonstrable from Nature than the exist- 
ence of other human beings independent 
of ourselves, or, indeed, the existence of 
our own bodies. But, like the belief in 
them, the belief in Him has become an ar- 
ticle of our common sense. And that this 
designing mind is, in some respects, sim- 
ilar to the human mind, is proved to us 
(as Sir John Herschel well puts it) by 
the mere fact that we can discover and 
comprehend the processes of Nature. 

But here again, if we be contradicted, 
we can only reassert. If the old words, 
“ He that made the eye, shall he not see? 
he that planted the ear, shall he not 
hear?” do not at once commend them- 
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selves to the intellect of any person, we 
shall never convince that person by any 
arguments drawn from the absurdity of 
conceiving the invention of optics by a 
blind race, or of music by a deaf one. 

So we will assert our own old-fashioned 
notion boldly; and more: we will say, 
in spite of ridicule, that if such a God ex- 
ists, final causes must exist also. That 
the whole universe must be one chain of 
final causes. That if there be a Supreme 
Reason, he must have a reason, and that a 
good reason, for every physical phenome- 
non. 

We will tell the modern scientific man 
— You are nervously afraid of the mention 
of final causes. You quote against them 
Bacon’s saying, that they are barren vir- 
gins; that no physical fact was ever dis- 
covered or explained by them. You are 
right as far as regards yourselves; you 
have no business with final causes, because 
final causes are moral causes, and you are 
physical students only. We, the natural 
theologians, have business with them. 
Your duty is to find out the How of 
things; ours, to find out the Why. Ifyou 
rejoin that we shall never find out the 
Why, unless we first learn something of 
the How, we shall not deny that. It may 
be most useful, I had almost said neces- 
sary, that the clergy should have some sci- 
entific training. It may be most use- 
ful, I sometimes dream of a day when 
it will be considered necessary, that 
every candidate for ordination should be 
required to have passed creditably in at 
least one branch of physical science, if it 
be only to teach him the method of sound 
scientific thought. But our having learnt 
the How, will not make it needless, much 
less impossible, for us to study the Why. 
It will merely make more clear to us the 
things of which we have to study the 
Why ; and enable us to keep the How and 
the Why more religiously apart from each 
other. 

But if it be said, After all, there is no 
Why : the doctrine of evolution, by doing 
away with the theory of creation, does 
away with that of final causes,—let us 
answer, boldly, Not in the least. We 
might — all that Mr. Darwin, all that 
Professor Huxley, has so learnedly and so 
acutely written on physical science, and 
yet preserve our natural theology on ex- 
actly the same basis as that on which But- 
ler and Paley left it. 
have to develop it, I do not deny. That 
we should have to relinquish it, I do. 


Let me press this thought earnestly on | 


you. I know that many wiser and better 


That we should | 
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men than I have fears on this point. I 
cannot share in them. 

All, it seems to me, that the new doc- 
trines of evolution demand is this. We 
all agree, for the fact is patent, that our 
own bodies, and indeed the body of every 
living creature, are evolved from a seem- 
ingly simple germ by natural laws without 
visible action of any designing will or 
mind, into the full organization of a hu- 
man or other creature. Yet we do not 
say, on that account — God did not cre- 
ate me: I only grew. We hold in this 
case to our old idea, and say —If there be 
evolution, there must be an evolver. Now 
the new physical theories only ask us, it 
seems to me, to extend this conception to 
the whole universe: to believe that not 
individuals merely, but whole varieties and 
races, the total organized life on this plan- 
et, and it may be the total organization of 
the universe, have been evolved just as 
our bodies are, by natural laws acting 
through circumstance. This may be true, 
or may be false. But all its truth can do 
to the natural theologian will be to make 
him believe that the Creator bears the 
same relation to the whole universe as that 
Creator undeniably bears to every individ- 
ual human body. 

I entreat you to weigh these words, 
which have not been written in haste; and 
I entreat you also, if you wish to see how 
little the new theory, that species may 
have been gradually created by variation, 
natural selection, and so forth, interferes 
with the old theory of design, contrivance, 
and adaptation, nay, with the fullest ad- 
mission of benevolent final causes — I en- 
treat you, I say, to study Darwin’s “ Fer- 
tilization of Orchids”—a book which 
(whether his main theory be true or not) 
will still remain a most valuable addition 
to natural theology. 

For suppose, gentlemen, that all the 
species of Orchids, and not only they, but 
their congeners —the Gingers, the Arrow- 
roots, the Bananas —~ are all the descend- 
ants of one original form, which was most 
probably nearly allied to the Snowdrop 
and the Iris. What then? Would that 
be one whit more wonderful, more un- 
worthy of the wisdom and power of God, 
than if they were, as most believe, cre- 
ated each and all at once, with their mi- 
nute and often imaginary shades of dif- 
ference? What would the natural theo- 
logian have to say, were the first theory 
true, save that God’s works are even more 
wonderful than he always believed them 
to be? As for the theory being impos- 
sible: we must leave the discussion of that 
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to physical students. It is not for us 
clergymen to limit the power of God. 
“Is anything too hard for the Lord?” 
asked the prophet of old: and we have a 
right to ask it as long as time shall last. 
If it be said that natural selection is too 
simple a cause to produce such fantastic 
variety: that, again, is a question to be 
settled exclusively by. physical students. 
All we have to say on the matter is, that 
we always knew that God works by very 
simple, or seemingly simple, means; that 
the whole universe, as far as we could 
discern it, was one concatenation of the 
most simple means; that it was wonder- 
ful, yea, miraculous, in our eyes, that a 
child should resemble its parents, that the 
raindrops should make the grass grow, 
that the grass should become flesh, and 
the flesh sustenance for the thinking brain 
of man. Ought God to seem less or more 
august in our eyes, when we are told that 
His means are even more simple than we | 
supposed? We held him to be Almighty 
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means, the How of Creation, is nowhere 
specified. Scripture, again, says that 
organized beings were produced each 
according to their kind. But it nowhere 
defines that term. What a kind includes, 
whether it includes or not the capacity of 
varying (which is just the question in 
| point), is nowhere specified. And I think 
it a most important rule in scriptural 
| exegesis, to be most cautious as to limit- 
ing the meaning of any term which Scrip- 
ture itself has not limited, lest we find our- 
selves putting into the teaching of Scrip- 
ture our own human theories or prejudices. 
And consider, Is not man a kind? And 
has not mankind varied, physically, 'intel- 
lectually, spiritually? Is not the Bible, 
from beginning to end, a history of the 
variations of mankind, for worse or for 
better, from their original type ? 

Let us rather look with calmness, and 
even with hope and goodwill, on these 
new theories; for, correct or incorrect, 
they surely mark a tendency toward a 
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and Allwise. Are we to reverence Him / more, not a less, scriptural view of Nature. 
less or more, if we hear that His might’ Are they not attempts, whether successful 
is greater, His wisdom deeper, than we or unsuccessful, to escape from that shal- 
ever dreamed? We believed that His; low mechanical notion of the universe and 
care was over all His works; that His | its Creator which was too much in vogue 
Providence watched perpetually over the|in the eighteenth century among divines' 
whole universe. We were taught — some | as well as philosophers; the theory which 
of us at least— by Holy Scripture, to be-| Goethe (to do him justice), and after him 
lieve that the whole history of the uni-/ Mr, Thomas Carlyle, have treated with 
verse was made up of special Providences.| such noble scorn; the theory, I mean, that 
If, then, that should be true which Mr. God has wound up the universe like a 
Darwin writes—“It may be metaphori-| clock, and left it to tick by itself till it 
cally said that natural selection is daily | runs down, never troubling Himself with 
and hourly scrutinizing throughout the) it, save possibly — for even that was only 
world, every variation, even the slightest ;' half believed — by rare miraculous inter- 
rejecting that which is bad, preserving and ferences with the laws which He Himself 
adding up that which is good, silently and, had made? Out of that chilling dream 
incessantly working whenever and wher-|of a dead universe ungoverned by an 
ever opportunity offers at the improvement’! absent God, the human mind, in Germany 
of every organic being,” —if that, I say,! especially, tried during the early part of 
were proven to be true, ought God’s care! this century to escape by strange roads; 
and God's providence to seem less or more roads by which there was no escape, be- 
magnificent in our eyes? Of old it was) cause they were not laid down on the firm 
said by Him without whom nothing is ground of scientific facts. Then, in de- 


made, “ My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work.” Shall we quarrel with Science, 


if she should show how those words are’! 


true? What, in one word, should we 
have to say but this? We knew of old 
that God was so wise that He could make 


ali things: but behold, He is so much’ 


wiser than even that, that He can make all 


spair, men turned to the facts which they 
had neglected, and said, We are weary of 
philosophy: we will study you, and you 
alone. As for God, who can find Him? 
And they have worked at the facts like 
gallant and honest men; and their work, 
like all good work, has produced, in the 
last fifty years, results more enormous 





things make themselves. |than they even dreamed. But what are 

But it may be said — These notions are they finding, more and more, below their 
contrary to Scripture. I must beg very, facts, below all phenomena which the 
humbly, but very firmly, to demur to that scalpel and the microscope can show? A 
opinion. Scripture says that God created. | something nameless, invisible, impondera- 
But it nowhere defines that term. The ble, yet seemingly omnipresent and omnip- 
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otent, retreating before them deeper and 
deeper, the deeper they delve: namely, 
the life which shapes and makes—that 
which the old-school men called “forma 
formativa,” which they call vital force and 
what not — metaphors all, or rather count- 
ers to mark an unknown quantity, as if 
they should call it zor y. One says—It 
is all vibrations; but his reason, unsatis- 
fied, asks— And what makes the vibra- 
tions vibrate? Another — It is all physi- 
ological units; but his reason asks, What 
is the’ “ physis,” the nature and “innate 
tendency” of the units? A third —It 
may be all caused by infinitely numerous 
“gemmules;” but his reason asks him, 
What puts infinite order into these gem- 
mules, instead of infinite anarchy? I 
mention these theories not to laugh at 
them. No man has a deeper respect for 
those who have put them forth. Nor 
would it interfere with my theological 
creed, if any or all of them were proven to 
be true to-morrow. I mention them only 
to show that beneath all these theories — 
true or false—still lies the unknown z. 
Scientific men are becoming more and 
more aware of it; Ihad almost said, ready 
to worship it. More and more the noblest- 
minded of them are engrossed by the 
mystery of that unknown and truly mirac- 
ulous element in Nature, which is always 
escaping them, though they cannot escape 
it. How should they escape it? Was it 
not written of old —“ Whither shall I go 
from Thy presence, or whither shall I flee 
from Thy spirit ?” 

Ah that we clergy would summon up 
courage to tell them that! Courage to 
tell them — what need not hamper for a 
moment the freedom of their investiga- 
tions, what will add to them a sanction, I 
may say a sanctity — that the unknown z 
which lies below all phenomena, which is 
for ever at work on all phenomena, on the 
whole and on every part of the whole, 
down to the colouring of every leaf and 
the curdling of every cell of protoplasm, 
is none other than that which the old 
Hebrews called—(by a metaphor, no 
doubt —for how can man speak of the 
unseen, save in metaphors drawn from the 
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seen ?—but by the only metaphor ade- 

quate to express the perpetual and omni- 
resent miracle)— The Breath of God; 

a Spirit who is The Lord and Giver of 
ife. 

In the rest, gentlemen, let us think, and 
let us observe. For if we are ignorant, 
not merely of the results of experimental 
science, but of the methods thereof, then 
we and the men of science Shall have no 
common ground whereon to stretch out 
kindly hands to each other. 

But let us have patience and faith; and 
not suppose in haste, that when those 
hands are stretched out it will be needful 
for us to leave our standing-ground, or to 
cast ourselves down from the pinnacle of 
the temple to earn popularity; above all, 
from earnest students who are too high- 
minded to care for popularity themselves. 

True, if we have an intelligent belief in 
those Creeds and those Scriptures which 
are committed to our keeping, then our 
philosophy cannot be that which is just 
now in vogue. But all we have to do, I 
believe, is to wait. Nominalism, and that 
“ Sensationalism ” which has sprung from 
nominalism, are running fast to seed; 
Comtism seems to me its supreme effort: 
after which the whirligig of Time may 
bring round its revenges; and Realism, 
and we who hold the Realist creeds, may 
have our turn. Only wait. When a 
grave, able, and authoritative philosopher 
explains a mother’s love of her newborn 
babe, as Professor Bain has done, in a 
really eloquent, passage of his book on the 
“ Emotions and the Will,” * then the end 
of that philosophy is very near: and an 
older, simpler, more human, and, as I hold, 
more philosophic explanation of that nat- 
ural phenomenon, and of all others, may 
get a hearing. 

Only wait: and fret not yourselves, else 
shall you be moved to do evil. Remem- 
ber the saying of the wise man — “ Go not 
after the world. She turns on her axis; 
and if thou stand still long enough, she 
will turn round to thee.” 


* Second edition, pp. 78, 79. 





Tue Island of Sicily seems to be very fairly 
supplied with newspapers. Not fewer thin a 
hundred journals, daily, weekly, fortnightly, 
and monthly, are published in Sicily, thirty- 
eight in Palermo itself, thirteen in Messin1, 
seven or eight in Catania, five in Syracuse, a 


large portion of them more or less scientific or 
literary. In Palermo alone, omitting the com- 
mercial periodicals, there are five journals for 
medicine, two for literature, one for architec- 
ture, two for art, and one for jurisprudence. 
Academy. 











AT THE MORGANS’. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
AT THE MORGANS’. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER II. 


I was wont after the fatigues of the day 
to smoke a pipe in the kitchen at the 
Morgans’. y acquaintance with old 
Becky, however, I am bound to say, did 
not advance very much —for one reason, 
perhaps, that she could not or would not 
speak English, and my command of Welsh 
was certainly circumscribed. I had picked 
up a few words, and dealt these out very 
incessantly. Becky would nod and laugh, 
but she generally contented herself with 
replying “Dim Sassenach,” let me ad- 
dress her in what tongue I would. She 
was heedful of my requirements, if no 
great cordiality characterized her bearing 
towards me. I was often tempted to sus- 
pect that Becky for one would not be 
sorry when the time arrived for my turn- 
ing my back upon Llanberig. Still, she 
was noway deficient in those hospitable 
efforts for which Wales is noted, and at 
what may be called “cottage cooking” — 
for the little farm-house did not really pre- 
tend to much more — Becky was supreme. 
The breakfasts and suppers she prepared 
for my consumption were perfect in their 
way. 

“ When I was at Cardiff, I did not care 
for malt liquors. You find the ale to your 
liking? I’m glad of that. It seems to me 
rather poor stuff. I only wish I could 
offer you something more worthy of your 
drinking. In my time I’ve drunk of the 
best —the very best. We had a fine 
stock of very choice wines at Cardiff; 
there was no one to compare with us in 
the whole mga goer we did an excel- 
lent business. might have driven my 
carriage, if I had been so minded. The 
best of everything was to be found at my 
table: some of the wines that I was able 
to set before my guests were unique — 
quite unique — though I say it. But times 
are changed — times are sadly changed.” 

Davy Morgan was the speaker. I had 
returned from the works rather earlier 
than usual; the men had “knocked off,” 
and made half holiday —I forget now the 

recise reason for this proceeding, but I’m 
inclined to think that there was some elec- 
tion business on hand. One of my direc- 
tors had, I know, been canvassing the 
county, or a division of it, with a view to 
representing it in parliament. Very likely 
the nomination or the polling came off 
about this period, and the aid of my 
navvies —as many of them as could be 
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mustered —had been solicited to keep 
or to break the peace —to assault or to 
—_— the electors, I’m not sure which. 

have no doubt that, well supplied and 
fortified with beer, they did all that was 
required of them, and probably something 
more. Elections were often rather wild 
and desperate work in that part of the 
country, and generally tended to the in- 
crease of Dr. Jenkins’s list of patients. 
However, I was not much interested in the 
matter — the proceedings were carried on, 
indeed, at a considerable distance .from 
Llanberig—so I had returned to the 
farm some hours in advance of my usual 
time, and Becky, quickly interpreting my 
pantomimic request for refreshment, had 
just supplied my wants, when Davy en- 
tered, conversationally inclined in regard 
to his past life as a wine-merchant at 
Cardiff. 

He sighed as he finished speaking, and 
passed his hand across his forehead. He 
seemed somewhat moved and distressed 
by the nature of his reminiscences. I set- 
tled in my own mind that he had seen 
better days, and that a collapse had at 
some time or other afflicted the flourishing 
business at Cardiff. Somehow, very flour- 
ishing businesses, I’ve noticed, have a cu- 
rious predisposition to collapse. I quietl 
continued the process of emptying my jug 
of beer. 

“T daresay, now, you’ve tasted very good 
wine in your time ?” he said presently. 

I replied that, for a poor man, leadin 
rather a rough and uncertain life, I h 
upon the whole done very fairly in that 
respect. I had sat at rich men’s feasts 
now and then, and found myself fronted 
by very excellent drinks. 

“ You don’t prefer beer to wine, then? ” 

I avowed that I did not, while admitting 
the admirable character of the malt liquors 
in the jug on the table —as good a brew 
of malt, I said, as a man could wish to 
drink. 

“ And you’ve got a good palate for wine 
— for port wine, say ?” 

I thought I was fairly provided for as to 
palate, and knew a good glass of wine 
when I found one. He seemed to grow 
more and more interested in the conversa- 
tion — to be even somewhat excited by it. 
He came quite close up to me as he said: 
“ May I ask, now, if you have ever tasted 
Comet Port ?” 

I said I believéd that upon some special 
occasion — probably at some City Com- 

any’s dinner, so far as I could recollect, 
but I wasn’t quite sure —I had tasted, as 
a curiosity, some port wine so described. 
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I owned that I was by no means certain 
that it was really the wine it affected to 


be; but that I had found it unquestiona-’ 


bly a wine of very distinguished quality, 
I was quite prepared to assert. 

He Trardl seemed satisfied with this 
statement ; he shook his head gravely. 

“Tt’s not a thing there could be any 
doubt or mistake about,” he said. “If 
a once tasted Comet Port, you’d remem- 

er it all your life. There’s nothing like 
it in the world; there never has been — 
there never will be. It defies description. 
There never was such a vintage as the 
comet year —the Great Comet year. We 
were most fortunate at Cardiff; we secured 
a wonderful cellar of Comet Port.” 

He mentioned the number of pipes, but 
I don’t feel quite confident now about the 
figure stated.’ I know that I thought it 
very considerable. 

“But we did’nt set enough store upon 
it,” he proceeded; “that was where we 
were wrong. We were really wasteful 
with it. We were too good-natured; we 
let every customer have it that asked for 
it ; at a good price, look you —I don’t say 
otherwise — but nothing to what we might 
afterwards have obtained for it. We 
ought to have locked it up securely, at 
they lock up the crown-jewels in the 
Tower of London. I’ve seen them there 
myself; for, as a young man, I was often 
in London. We ought to have slammed 
the cellar-doors in the face even of our 
best customers, and never have parted 
with so much as a teaspoonful. Our stock 
of Comet Port would now be worth a fabu- 
lous price — quite a fabulous price! But” 
e stopped, as though he had forgot- 
ten what he was about to add, or had 
failed to find adequate words wherewith 
to express himself. 

“Do you know anything of astrono- 
my ?” he asked suddenly. 

I admitted that I was by no means 
well skilled in that science. 

After a pause, during which he eyed me 
rather curiously I thought, he proceeded : 
“There can be no harm in mentioning it 
now. I'm an old man; I've given up busi- 
ness this many a year; I can never hope 
now to see my plans carried out. But it 
was a grand—a startling idea. It oc- 
cured to me quite suddenly. I was busy 
about something else at the time, I remem- 
ber. We were getting nearly to the end 
of our stock of the wine, though we’d 
raised the price of it almost exorbitantly. 
Every bottle was numbered, and specially 
sealed with blue wax, impressed with the 
initials of the firm. I cried as though at 


— 
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the loss of a friend whenever a bottle left 
the cellar. Then the question flashed into 
my mind: Why not make some more 
Comet Port?” 

I was rather surprised. Still, I had 
heard a good deal of the tricks of the 
wine-trade. I said that possibly the thing 
was feasible; and that by some means, no 
doubt, a passable sort of Comet Port might 
be manufactured. 

“Yes,” he cried impetuously; “but by 
what means? Why, in this way. To 
make Comet Port, we must make comets !” 

“ Make comets!” I echoed. 

“Yes. How? you'll ask. That was my 
secret —my discovery. The effect of the 
comet upon the vines was incontestable. 
Nor only the vines. The crops of all kinds 
were amazingly abundant everywhere. It 
was even said that there were more chil- 
dren born that year than were ever known 
to have been born before within a similar 
period — especially twins. There were re- 

eated instances, indeed, of no less than 
our children at one birth; three at a birth 
were not unusual; twins were quite 
common. It was said, moreover, that 
there was not a single wasp that year, and 
that all the flies were quite blind. That 
I’m not quite prepared to believe; but 
certainly it was a most phenomenal season. 
The effects resulting from the comet were 
altogether of a very striking kind. Well, 
then, I argued, why not imitate the cause ? 
Why not invent — create a precisely iden- 
tical cause? call in the aid of art and 
ingenuity, and stimulate nature to further 
developments?” He laid his hand upon 
my shoulder as he spoke, and lowered his 
voice to a hoarse, agitated whisper. I 
could see that he was greatly excited. 
“It’s an astronomical question. What’s a 
comet, but a star surrounded by a gaseous 
inflammable matter, that by some chance 
or strange agency has become ignited! 
You’ve only to survey the heavens on a 
clear night to perceive numberless stars 
circled by luminous gas — by nebulous 
matter. These would all become comets 
if the gaseous air about them could only 
be thoroughly ignited. I’ve watched them 
night after night, hoping that by some acci- 
dent they would clash together, or ap- 
proach each other so nearly as to set fire 
to each other. Theynever did. Yet they 
were so near to each other oftentimes, that 
it seemed quite a miracle that there wasn’t 
a whole series of conflagrations in the 
heavens. Thousands of comets! How it 
would have affected the grapes ! what port 
we should have had! ” 

He had now raised his voice, and was 
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talking very violently indeed, accompany- | often. It was unlucky my being out of 
ing his speech by very impassioned action. ' the way; but one of the cows was bad, 
A certain uncomfortable feeling came! and I was seeing to doctoring her at the 
over me in regard to him. I looked up,' moment. I think Davy had been to the 
and saw Becky in the doorway, with an ale-cask; I’ve always cautioned Becky to 
expression of alarm and amazement upon be watchful about his doing that; for he 
her face. Her hands were upraised, and gets over-excited and troublesome, and 
her wide-open eyes were fixed upon Davy. | hardly knows what he says, if he takes 
She ejaculated some sentences in Welsh, | but ever so little more than he’s accus- 
and then hurried away. It seemed to me}|tomed to. We’re obliged to allowance 
that I could hear her calling across the; him; and he submits generally with very 
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farmyard to Griff Morgan. 
“Well,” Davy continued, “ why not set 
fire to the stars? That was my plan. 


but I fell ill before I could quite complete | 
my experiments, and make sure of the 
best way of carrying my notion into exe-| 
cution. I spent heaps of money on it; but 
I did not care for that —success was cer- 
tain in the end. I sent up rockets first — 
fired them out of cannon ; but I could not | 
send them up high enough—they just) 
missed the stars by afew yards. Then I} 
tried fire-balloons; but the small ones | 
failed —they ran before the wind without 
mounting sufficiently. Then I determined 
to construct a fire-balloon of colossal pro-| 
portions 

“Davy!” said a severe warning voice. | 








I 
meant to have taken out a patent for it, | 





good-will. He’s better now, but we had a 
trying night with him. He couldn’t sleep, 
and his talk was worse than I’ve known 
it for a long time. He was feverish, and 
fidgety, and rambling all the night 
through. It’s made me feel anxious, and 
shaken myself this morning. You'll judge, 
sir, that Davy’s a little weak in his head 
now and then. But he’ll not be for troub- 
ling you any more. It’s over now, and 
you'll kindly forget it, sir, if you please. 
I'll not keep you, sir; I’m walking your 
way down towards the works. here’s 
allowance for to be made for Davy, sir. 
He’s proud of his Cardiff days; and really 
he was doing very well there — quite a 
rich man, may say —till his — his 
health ”—he shrunk from saying mind, I 
noticed — “till his health gave way. Still, ° 


Old Griff had entered the room. He laid: he likes for to talk of his old days, when 
his hand upon his brother’s arm with a; he can get any one for to listen. I check 
peculiar look of earnest, almost severe ‘him always when I can, for it carries him 
reproach. Davy stopped speaking, trem-' too far, and isn’t at all good for him.” 
bled, drew himself up, and covered his| He made no further reference to what was 


eyes with hishand. He then suffered him- | 
self to be led gently from the room. He 
stopped in the doorway, however, and 
bowed to me with a sort of bewildered 
liteness. Griff had firm hold of him, 
perceived, and had no intention of re- 


evidently his brother’s monomania. He 
had spoken all through with hesitation, as 
though the subject pained him, and every 
now and then he raised his hat, and 
dabbed his forehead with his handker- 
chief. I had never seen him looking so 





leasing him until he was fairly away from | old, and ill, and infirm as he looked that 
my presence. : | morning. 

Becky eyed me indignantly and rebuk-| We had now a proached the limits of 
ingly, I thought. I was reconciled to the his land. In the distance, I could see the 
fact that conversation was not possible be- tall, ragged, brown embankment my men 
tween us. | were busy about, with, on its crest, a 

It was clear that Davy was out of his string of earth-wagons drawn along the 
mind! | tramway by a puffing “ donkey-engine.” 

I saw no more of the brothers that day; Certainly, civilization was spoiling the 
but early the next morning, as I was set- prospect. It was a lovely country: with 
ting forth for the railway works, I met distant ranges of hills, in deep blue waves, 
Griff a few yards from the farm-house. I undulating along the horizon; with sud- 
think he had been waiting for me, for usu- den down-plunging valleys, musical with 
ally, at that hour, he had been busy on running and falling water; and, here and 
his land at a considerable distance. He there, high-climbing groves of fir trees, 
looked pale and distressed, his hands shedding around them a delightful, moist, 
shook, and he walked feebly. fragrant shade. It was a fine landscape, 

“Poor Davy was not well, sir, last affluent in natural beauties of form and 
night,” he said. “I’m sorry you should colour. And we were, so to say, marring 
have been troubled with his talking. It the picture by our cruel engineering cut- 
happens so at times with him, but not tings and slashings. Well, we were not 
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the first to bring the detriment of progress | almost. It’s not the case with any other 


upon the place, at any rate. The restless 
chatter and jangle of machinery were al- 
ready to be heard echoing among the hills. 
The factories, the first invaders, had occu- 
pied the land very completely. The ele- 
vated ground in all directions was striped 
with long lines of blue-white flannel, 
stretched out in wooden frames, to dry 
and bleach in the open air. The railway 
had come in, as the obsequious yet indis- 
pensable servant of manufacture. 

I was about to spring over a stile, and 
make a short cut across country to the 
works, when old Griff laid his hand 
onmy arm. “You're never going across 
the White Field?” he said in a quavering 
voice. 

“Why not? It’s the nearest way, and 
there’s no crop on it to damage. You've 
let it lie fallow until it’s a forest of 
stinging nettles. Why don’t you plough 
it ” 

«“T daren’t,” he said. 

I turned towards him: there was a 
strange wild scared look in his face, and 
he was trembling all over. 

“I know what I’m saying,” he con- 
tinued. “Idaren’t plough it; I wouldn’t 
even venture to scratch the surface with 
my walking-stick.” 

“Why not?” 

“The land there’s as thin as an egg- 
shell—there’s just a mere coating of 
chalk upon it. I would’nt so much as set 
foot on it for worlds; it would give way 
under the slightest weight, like pie-crust, 
and let you through !” 

“Where to?” 

“ The bottomless pit!” he cried passion- 
ately. “The world’s hollow, you know 
—this is a weak place in its crust — the 
poorest, thinnest land in the whole coun- 
try. It isn’t safe; it would crackle under 
you like thin ice. I put up a board to 
warn people off, but it was blown down 
by the wind, or carried away by some 
mischievous person. I know what I’m 
saying,” he repeated wildly. “If I’m mad 
—and I’ve been called so—it’s not on 
this point. The White Field wouldn’t 
bear the weight of a man—no, nor of a 
child. I sometimes watch, for hours to-; 
gether, to see the birds fall through ; but} 
it bears them —it’s as much as it can do. 
At least I never saw one goin. The rooks 
avoid it ; they’re so cunning, you see. I’ve 
watched them for hours, sometimes, hov- 
ering over it, but never alighting; and I 





hear them call out, warning the young 
birds of their peril. It’s a terrible 
thing having the bottomless pit so near 
one’s house — within a stone’s throw of it 





farm in the country. Don’t ’ee cross it! 
Don’t ’ee venture, now, dear young man, 
for the love of Heaven! I'd never forgive 
myself, if harm were to befall you on my 
land!” 

Tt was plain that Griff was as mad as 
Davy. e doctor was right: they were 
“ queer folk ” indeed. 

humoured the old man. I had crossed 
the White Field scores of times —I need 
not say without harm coming of it. This 
morning, I avoided it, gaining the railway 
works by a less direct route. I left old 
Griff leaning over the stile, gazing with 
frightened eyes at the terrible thin land 
that covered so unsafely the hollow of the 
earth — the bottomless pit. 

There was not much inclination for in- 
dustry on the line, I found: the election 
proceedings had in every way demoral- 
ized my army of navvies. There was 
again an early “knock off,” and a hurry- 
ing away to the numberless beer-shops 
which always spring up, mushroom-like, 
on the path of a railway. 

On my return to the farm, I was sur- 
prised to hear the sound of angry talking 
in the kitchen. The brothers were quar- 
relling. Becky was in vain endeavouring 
to pacify them. They were upbraiding 
and expostulating with each other. There 
was something of frenzy in the vehemence 
of their speech and action. They spoke 
partly in Welsh, partly in English. I 
could only gather from their controversy 
that they were engaged in mutual taunts, 
in which the words “ Comet ” and “ White 
Field” largely figured. 

“Why, what’s all this about?” de- 
manded a deep firm voice, and Dr. Jen- 
kins, his Mackintosh flapping and rustling 
around him, stcode into the kitchen. The 
noise had been so great that the clatter of 
his pony’s hoofs on the road to the house 
had not been heard. The old men were 
silent ina moment. Their faces were still 
inflamed with anger, but they looked hum- 
bled and penitent, and they eyed the doc- 
tor appealingly —deprecating his repre- 
hension. 

“Ts this the way you keep your promise, 
Griff ? — Is this being true to your word, 
Davy? Is this how you behave before a 
visitor? I thought I knew you, and could 
trust you better. I’m quite ashamed of 

ou both. — This, Griff, your care of poor 
avy !— This, Davy, your care of poor 
Griff! I wouldn’t have believed it of you. 
No, not a word. Go to each other. 
Never, never let me hear of such a thing 

happening again.” 
e spoke to them as a schoolmaster 
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might speak to two disobedient child- 
scholars. They were much moved. They 
burst into tears. “Davy!” cried Griff. 
“Griff!” cried Davy. In a moment the 
old men were in each other’s arms. 

The doctor motioned me to step outside 
the door with him. 

“T’m ‘afraid I must advise you to clear 
out of this, and look for some other quar- 
ters. It’s been too much for them—I 
was half afraid of it all along. But they’d 
been so well for so long that there seemed 
no great harm in running the risk. I’ve 
been so busy, and the distance is so 
9 te or I should have been round here 

efore now, to see how they were going 
on, It’s my fault; I ought to have man- 
aged better.” 

“They’re both mad,” I said rather super- 
fluously. 

“Mad as March hares, both of them, 
and have been so for years. You’ve heard 
all about the Comet Port and the White 
Field, and all the rest of it? — Ah! I was 
afraid so. Poor old boys! the excitement 
of your coming, you see, upset them. A 
very little will do it, you know, in these 
cases; any one would think that the 
quiet monotony of their usual life would 
be enough to drive a sane man mad; it 
would me for one, I know — supposing 
I’m sane, to begin with; but it keeps these 
poor mad folk sane. I told you they 
were rather queer, you remember. Their 
mother died raving mad, poor soul! They 
were both in the county asylum for some 
years. There had been too much inter- 
marrying among the family, it was said. 
Though, if that’s true, there must be a 
good many stark mad people passing for 
sane in the principality, for we’re a rare 

ople for in-breeding. But Griff and 
Davy were found so quiet and harmless at 
the asylum, that it was thought hardly 
worth while to keep them there any 
longer. I’m one of the visiting surgeons, 
and I strongly advised their discharge. 
They’ve gone on wonderfully well up to 
now. Each was instructed and required 
to look after and care for the other. That 

ave them an object in life, a duty to fui- 
fil; and the effect upon them has been ex- 
cellent altogether. Each believes himself 
sane, and knows the other to be mad, and 
a strong affection exists between them. I 
was in hopes that we’d brought them 
thoroughly round, and that they’d jog on 
comfortably to the end of their days. 
That wasn’t to be, it seems. But they'll 
get all right again, I think, if we leave 
them to themselves; only, we must re- 
move the exciting cause — that’s you, you 
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know. They’ve been overtaxing them- 
selves, to do you honour — been inclined 
to shew off a bit, I take it, and so got into 
mischief. I sometimes think with these 
twin-born folk that there’s only one sane 
mind between them ; that they’re all right 
so long as they keep together, a mutual 
support and check upon each other. But 
directly they split, and set up for having 
separate interests and intelligences, some- 
thing goes wrong with them. It’s a 
theory of mine, but I own not to having 
worked it out very thoroughly, even to 
satisfying myself in regard to it. But I’m 
inclined to think there is something in it. 
We'll go in, in another minute; depend 
upon it, we shall find them as quiet as 
lambs, very sorry for whai’s happened, 
and more than ordinarily watchful over 
each other. Still, it’s better to run no 
further risk; we must manage to find 
some other quarters for you.” 

When we re-entered the house, we 
found the brothers peaceably reading 
aloud alternate verses from the Welsh 
Testament. 

I left Llanberig almost immediately. 
Indeed, the progress of the works had 
rendered necessary my further movement 
down the line. I only expedited my de- 
parture by a day or two. I was on excel- 
lent terms with my hosts when I quitted 
the farm. There was not the slightest 
hint of any return of their mania. They 
were wonderfully courteous and cordial 
in bidding adieu to me. My last glimpse 
of them left them standing close together, 
waving their hats to me, Griff his wide- 
awake, and Davy his chimney-pot, as I 
turned my back upon the farm. I even 
managed at last to conciliate Becky, in 
some degree —chiefly, I think, by aban- 
doning the neighbourhood. 

It was years afterwards when I learned 
from the doctor some tidings of my twin- 
hosts. They had passed away quite 
peacefully, datneahiied by any revisitation 
of their malady. Davy had first departed, 
but Griff survived him only a few days. 
One grave held them both in the tiny 
little hill-side church-yard of Llanberig. 
Much sympathy had attended them in the 
neighbourhood, and they died affection- 
ately regretted. They sleep tranquilly 
under the tender shade of a superb old 
far-reaching yew-tree. The farm is now 
in other nike its proprietors still boast- 
ing the name of Morgan, however. And 
the White Field has been ploughed over 
and over again, without, as far as I could 
learn, anybody sinking in much above the 
ankles. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 


THE advisableness of aiming at a cyclo- 
pedic range in knowledge had so 
much said in its favour of late years, by an 
extreme school of thinkers, that a few re- 
marks on the subject will not be out of 
place. That, at quite an early stage in 
civilized education, men must cease to aim 
at universality in knowledge, and must be 
content to specialize, would seem to be al- 
most self-evident. Lord Bacon’s declara- 
tion that he “had taken all knowledge to 
be his province ” was, as coming from him, 
neither unmeaning or presumptuous. Yet 
for all intellects but that very small num- 
ber which; like his, have an almost super- 
human width and grasp, a narrower range 
would be admitted, one would think, early 
to become an essential necessity. And 
when, now and then, we see an enthusias- 
tic student gallantly dashing out into the 
limitless waters of universal knowledge, 
we feel pretty certain that he is spending 
questionable toil, and that he will by and 
by be carried beyond his depth, 

vamioc, obd’ événoerv dow miéov hyucv mavToc, 
We have said that the necessity for divid- 
ing knowledge into departments and for 
confining the individual attention gener- 
ally to one or more selected sections 
would appear, after a certain stage in liter- 
ary and scientific development, to be a 
nearly self-evident fact. It will be inter- 
esting briefly to trace the recognition of 
this necessity in the progress of Universi- 
ties. A University, virtue of its name 
ome that is a point on which a good 

eal of discussion has been spent) and of 
its prime idea, is a school of universal 
knowledge, and a corporation empowered 
to confer degrees in all. or any liberal 
knowledge. And in the twelfth century 
accordingly, the great era of University 
foundation throughout Europe, a student 
at Oxford or Cambridge or Paris or Bo- 
logna, with any pretensions to eminence, 
would go over the sevenfold course that 
composed the omne scibile, the 
Lingua, tropus, ratio, numerus, tonus, angulus, 

astra, 


and then graduate in Arts. But, though 
universal in theory, the great intellectual 
centres were soon obliged to specialize in 

ractice. The omne scibile was divided 
into the trivium, or first three subjects, and 
the quadrivium, or last four. The faculties 
of Law, Medicine, and Theology grew into 
marked and special prominence side 
side with the faculty of Arts, and their 
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distinctiveness helped to promote distinc- 
tions within its pale. At Bologna and 
Padua students as a rule were marked off 
into the divisions of Juriste and Artiste 
and the schools at Oxford were even more 
sharply defined. 

And so, through many centuries, espe- 
cially at any time of extraordinary energy 
and progress, the work of specialization 
and division of labour has moved forward, 
and may be traced in the statutes of suc- 
cessive periods, whether they affect the 
founding of Colleges or of Professorial 
Chairs, or the regulation of University ex- 
aminations. Within quite recent memory 
we have seen both Oxford and Cambridge 
declare in favour of specialization against 
a remnant of traditional universality. At 
Cambridge, so late as 1851, it became for 
the first time possible that a man should 
take a degree in classical learning singly, 
without the same mathematical prelim- 
inary which had been till then required. 
The complete emancipation of the Classi- 
cal Tripos was not effected until 1857. 
And at Oxford until 1852, when Modera- 
tions were instituted and the Final Schools 
remodelled, it was still essential that a 
man should combine a considerable degree 
of scholarship with logical and metaphysi- 
cal reading, before he could display in the 
schools proficiency in either. 

Historically, then, intellectual labour 
has been divided and subdivided in the 
great schools of learning. Individuals and 
schools alike have to recognize the neces- 
sary law, bound as they are by the limits 
of yoo imposed on human understanding 
and endurance. It remains to estimate 
the loss and gain of this imperative tax on 
progress, this inevitable law of advancing 
civilization. There can be no doubt that 
we suffer very considerable loss by being 
compelled to divide intellectual labour, and 
to confine special attention to special de- 
partments. “Universality imparts free- 
dom,” is the saying of Locke; freedom is 
pro tanto abandoned by the necessary sub- 
division of labour. We lose, compara- 
tively, freedom in thought, freedom in 
judgment, freedom in conversation. We 
occupy a lower level intellectually, and 
suffer in proportion. We have less tocon- 
template, fewer data for great general de- 
cisions, @ narrower field for developing 
comparison, instance, illustration, and all 
that enriches the communication of 
thought, spoken or written. In other 
words, the specializing process tends to 
give us comparative poverty in conception, 


by | narrowness and therefore bias in reasoning, 





barrenness and a feeble standard of wit in 
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conversation. The gains achieved by the 
collective intellect of the race entail, as it 
were, a compensatory loss upon the indi- 
vidual. Looking back upon the greatest 
names of past ages, one is driven to admit 
that their universality,if due in part to 
their own transcendent gifts, was due also 
in part to a backward state of science and 
to inexact method. Of all men in all ages 
who have been able to lay claim to cyclo- 
pedic knowledge, Aristotle is the head and 
chief. In all branches of science that were 
known in the fourth pre-Christian century 
he was proficient. Gray the poet used to 
say that, in reading Aristotle, we feel as if 
we were reading a table of contents. He 
sketched the outlines of 255 political con- 
stitutions. His Rhetoric, Logic, and Ethics 
have been text-books almost ever since 
they were written, and they are so still. 
Within the last few years a man of science 
has devoted an elaborate book to the con- 
sideration of his physical works alone, and 
these embrace Physics, Astronomy, Zool- 
ogy, Comparative Anatomy, and Psychol- 
ogy. “ His seal,” to use the words of Sir 
Wolliam Hamilton, “is on all the sciences ; 
and his speculations have mediately or im- 
mediately influenced those of all subse- 
quent thinkers.” But then Aristotle lived 
in an age when even a mind like his con- 
ceived of the investigation of nature much 
as a mathematician conceives of a problem 
involving the search after some unknown 
quantity. He would suppose the law of 
nature to be so and so, and then, applying 
this law to any or all of the phenomena 
within his observation, see if it corre- 
sponded with them or not. It is clear that 
the region of synthesis would be far more 
congenial to universal, undivided study, 
than the reign of analysis can be. Given 
an equal degree of intellectual and imagin- 
ative power, the synthetic thinker would 
be less trammelled by facts which interfere 
with his theory or law. In going down- 
wards from the law to the facts, there is 
greater practical opportunity for neglect- 
ing to observe facts which do not fit in 
with the assumed law, and less chance of 
being delayed in the process of investiga- 
tion. With the analytical method, also, 
came in the first real comprehension of 
what it is scientifically to observe and to 
record. It is the modern labours of the 
retort, the microscope, the telescope; the 
modern piles of social, vital, and commer- 
cial statistics, all of which are forms of ob- 
servation ; the modern collections of plant, 
and mineral, and animal — that now im- 

riously demand a division of intellectual 

bour as one of its absolute conditions. 
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Bacon, though the practical introducer of 
the analytical method, had not yet come 
under its sway, and was nearly as free, 
and nearly as comprehensive too, as Aris- 
totle himself. And Milton also, to say 
nothing now of his immense capacities, was 
@ man more of the ancient than of the 
modern world. The Tractate on Educa- 
tion shows this. To superadd to a classi- 
cal training which included Vitruvius and 
Columella in prose, and Hesiod and Manil- 
ius in poetry, a full amount of pure math- 
ematics, with fortification, architecture, 
“enginry,” and navigation, can only mean 
one thing — namely, that the knowledge of 
these subjects which Milton would have 
required was essentially different from 
what would now be insisted on. Goethe 
was a universalist of a most remarkable 
type. As an art-critic and a natural phil- 
osopher he was little, if at all, inferior to 
himself as a poet. If the Farbenlehre has 
not done all that he meant it to do, it has 
at any rate been a manual of great practi- 
cal value, and Sir Charles Eastlake trans- 
lated parts of it for purely artistic pur- 
poses. 

But three-fourths of a century have 
passed since even Goethe was in his 
rime, and during those years the fields of 
nowledge have been developing in all di- 
rections more widely and more quickly 
than in any former age. Living, don, as 
we do in a time when the natural develop- 
ment of the scope of the intellect has been 
abnormally stimulated, we are compelled 
to recognize the need of specialization, 
whether for purposes of teaching or of re- 
search. We have seen that the tendency 
of subdivision is to curtail freedom in the 
growth and use of the mental faculties, to 
induce poverty and comparative narrow- 
ness in mental production. This is the ac- 
count on the side of loss; let us see what 
there is to be said on the side of gain, and 
how far a balance may be struck. In a 
word, then, if we lose scope and freedom 
by curtailment and division, we gain in 
accuracy and clearness. The minute accu- 
racy of modern verification makes the 
ground solid as science advances; and if 
it is true that science “moves but slowly, 
slowly,” it is no less true that her progress 
is sure. The subdivision of labour gives 
us, in fact, all that can by possibility be 
given by way of compensation for the one 
great loss, the high standing-point and 
wide freedom of universal knowledge. It 
is the very cradle of sound criticism, for 
as each worker understands his own field 
of knowledge better and better, there 





grows up an increasingly large body of 
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men well qualified to chastise the charlatan 
and unveil the impostor. 

What is chiefly wanted in order to 
minimize the evils of division is inter- 
’ change of thought, and improvements in 
the machinery of interchange. Much has 
been done already in this direction by 
magazines and periodicals, themselves sub- 
divided and classified into departments 
which would have severely puzzled -the 
editors of the Tatler, Spectator, or Guar- 
dian. More may yet be done by deepening 
these existing channels of thought; more 
still by simplifying as far as can be done 
the terminology of science, and by a judi- 
cious and early introduction of some skele- 
ton form of scientific training into school 
routine. After all, the man who may be 
most sure of reaping the best results of 
both the wide and the special, the univer- 
sal and the divided, in knowledge, is he 
who to a thorough acquaintance with his 
own branch of science adds the opportu- 
nity of conversing with men equally thor- 
ough in theirs. nus homo, nullus homo is 
a true antithesis. And, conversely, the 
man of special knowledge in some one dis- 
tinct department of learning, who is also 
a man of parts, may become by converse 
with his peers something intellectually re- 
sembling the best men of an elder time — 
no more an isolated unit, but a host in 
himself. 


From The Saturday Review. 
PERIWIGS. 


“Tris a wonder,” says Pepys, “ what will 
be the fashion, after the plague is done, as 
to periwigs; for nobody will dare to buy 
any hair for fear of the infection, and that 
it had been cut off the head of people dead 
of the plague.” <A very awkward ques- 
tion, one would have thought, for all 
wearers of periwigs, but which had no 
practical issue. e subject of dress, 
viewed on its psychological side, presents 
no phenomenon equal to the periwig. 
’ That the whole thought and cultivation 
of civilized Europe should agree for three 
or four generations to conceal the ma 
pi out of its brains under an impossible 

of borrowed hair — shaving off a nat- 
ural decoration of which mankind is in- 
stinctively as vain as of any other per- 
sonal advantage, the very delight and 
plaything of the toilet, to assume in its 
stead a monstrous formality whose great- 
est success could only betoken fashion and 
expense — is a fact to be indicated rather 
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than explained. Our object atleast is not 
to explain, but to note how conspicuous a 
feature the periwig is in our literature for 
a hundred years and more. 

All typical extravagances and absurdi- 
ties of fashion have the luck of becoming 
badges of err: through mere 
lapse of time. ever elderly housewives 
come to wear in permanence the mon- 
strous conglomeration of sausages which 
for some time has graced the heads of our 
ladies, it will be only following prece- 
dent. The periwig first appears in print 
as a fantastic fashion, but as time flows on 
we recognize it as the battle-field of Con- 
servatism ; until not to wear the wig of 
your order was flat rebellion against hu- 
man authority, if not against Providence 
itself. The wig comes to be the crowning 
test of good sense and citizenship; of a 
man’s taking the place and ane the 
responsibilities of rank and calling. Who 
would have expected such a weight of 
sober gravity — such an odour of sanctity 
indeed — as hung around the last bishop’s 
wig in our remembrance to descend on 
the peruque, from the early notices of it; 
as won by Sir Fopling, for instance, who 
represents the follies of the age : — 


From one the sacred periwig he gained 
Which wind ne’er blew nor touch of hat pro- 


faned, 
Another’s diving bow he did adore 
Which with a shog casts all the hair before, 
Till he with full decorum brings it back 
And rises with a water-spaniel shake. 


Orby the critics of the foremost benches : — 


But you, loud sirs, who through your curls look 
big, 

Critics in plume and white vallancy wig, 

Who lolling on our foremost benches sit 

And still charge first, the true forlorn of wit, 

So may your hats your foretops never press, 

Untouched your ribbons, sacred be your dress, 
&e. 


Akin to these was the bush of hair under 
which the beaux buried themselves; “lay 
hid,” as Swift said, “under the penthouse 
of a full-bottomed periwig,” elsewhere 
called the “seducing full-bottom” from 
its terrible effects on ladies’ hearts. Yet 
how soon the foppish periwig had become 
indispensable to all ages we gather from 
the failure of any attempt to discard it. 
Sir Godfrey Kneller painted Wycherley’s 
fine head with its scattered grey hairs, 
but the old man could not bear it, and the 
painter had to draw a wig to it. 

In a very little time we find the full- 
bottom no longer seducing ladies, but 
playing a graver part. A writer in the 
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Guardian (1713) remarks on the general 
question of dress, that some lay all the 
stress of beauty on their face and exert all 
their extravagance in the periwig (which 
we gather to be a growing index of the 
mind). Thus “the full-bottom, formally 
combed all before, now denotes the lawyer 
and politician; the smart tye wig, with a 
black ribbon, shows a man of fierceness of 
temper; and he that burdens himself with 
a superfluity of white hair, which flows 
down the back and mantles on the shoul- 
ders, is generally observed to be less cu- 
rious in the furniture of the inward re- 
cesses of the skull.” Such was the wig 
worn by the heroes of the stage who 
“sweat beneath the weight of a nodding 
plume of swan’s feathers,” and had their 
faces half hid beneath an enormous bush 
of white horsehair, and such the powdered 
curls the scent of which Mascarille invites 
the Précieuses to inhale : — 


Maapaton.— Elle est tout-a-fait de qualité; 
le sublime en est touché délicieusement. 

MascaRILLE.— Vous ne me dites rien de mes 
plumes; comment les trouve7-vous ? 

Catuos.— Effroyablement belles! 

MascaRiLLe.— S.vez-vous que le brin me 
cotite un Louis d’or? 


It is in the transitoriness of each ‘periwig 
that Addison learns to see the end of 
them all. In turn they give a grace; but 
because this grace is perpetually supersed- 
ed, he foresees that they will make a very 
poor figure, and perhaps look monstrous, 
in the eyes of posterity. He illustrates 
this conclusion by the experiences of a 
lawyer on the Western circuit, who at 
every stage comes upon some fashion more 
obsolete than the last. At Staines he 
observes a young fellow with a tolerable 
periwig had it not been covered with a hat 
shaped in the Ramilie cock. The greatest 
beau at the next county sessions was 
dressed in a most monstrous flaxen peri- 
wig that was made in King William’s 
reign. “The wearer going it seems in his 
own hair” between each assize, and only 
assuming the wig at six months’ intervals 
to meet the judges. As he gets further 
west he fancies himself in King Charles’s 
reign, till he comes upon one gentleman 
accoutred in a “nightcap wig,” not, we 
gather, quite so many years out of date, 
but really more ridiculous because the 
wearer looked with contempt on the rus- 
tics, and resolved to live and die in the 
mode. 

The squirearchy generally seem to have 
affected the biggest and most flowing peri- 
wigs. The Tatler (1809) describes a 
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country squire, of a bulk and stature larger 
than ordinary, habited in a red coat flung 
open to show the waistcoat, while the 
periwig fell in a very considerable bush on 
each shoulder, who in a manner took up 
the whole Mal!, the spectators making way 
for him, while he cocked his hat and 
marched directly for Westminster. We 
can sympathize with those squires whose 
a demanded something hand- 
some for state occasions, but whose good 
sense forbade its daily wear on their own 
ground. London must have seemed to 
them an opportunity for airing the costly 
splendour ; while none but the town-bred 
could keep their taste sensitive to the 
shifting changes, the gradual retrogression 
from eyebrow to ear tip, the snips, twists, 
and turns of flow and curl, so as to be 
aware what was in the mode and what 
outrageous. 

One cause of the change of form in the 
periwig, beyond the caprice of fashion, was 
the struggle perceptible in each rank to 
escape the shape assigned to it by a sort 
of. sumptuary law ra rise into the wig of 
the rank above it. Each calling seemed 
to settle at first into the periwig most ex- 
pressive of its functions; but no man is 
content only to represent his calling; he 
aims to clothe himself according to his 
personal pretensions. In other words, 
dress is self-assertion ; and therefore in a 
dressy age it was difficult to reconcile the 
demands of society with those of the 
individual. The essayists were bent in a 
body on keeping the man down. They 
enlarge not amiss on the folly of foppery 
in the more solemn characters of life to 
which gravity of appearance is essential. 
What should we think of a physician, they 
ask, prescribing in a bag wig, or a serjeant 
pleading in the Court of Common Pleas in 
his own. hair instead of a nightcap peri- 
wig? 

Naturally the world was most inexora- 
ble to the clergy; in whom we note a 
constant rebellion — the grizzle which 
was pronounced their only wear, and 
whose very name must have shocked the 
beau parson, Mr. Jessamy, who is held up 
to our contempt. “ His very grizzle,” we 
are told, “is scarce orthodox, for though it 
would be open schism to wear a bag, yet 
his wig has always a bag-front, and is 
properly cropt behind, that it may not 
eclipse the lustre of his diamond stock 
buckle.” The sporting parson errs in 
another direction, “and gives his brown 
scratch bob a shake” as he ascends the 
reading-desk. The pretty preacher, a 
coxcomb in style, shows his weakness in 
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the smug wig which supersedes the ortho- clown, we are told, whose mind is a blank, 
dox grizzle. Even those who submit to it;may at any time change his long lank 
without murmuring do not come off unre- | greasy hair in the Middle Row for a smart 
buked. They must hug their chains; that, bag, or a Jemmy scratch. The gentlemen 
is, comb and curl them. The country par-| who draw the pen from behind their right 
son, negligent of appearances, is shown up | ear at seven o’clock, to clap on a bag wig 
for allowing the faculty of curling, sup-|and sword to appear at the play as fine 
sed inherent in the grizzle, to descend | gentlemen, are sneered at. Parsons, law- 
into the band which appears in full buckle | yers, doctors, come in for it as each by 
beneath it. turns casts a sheep’s eye towards the 
The cit has a wig of his own — or rather | forbidden distinction, and join in the gen- 
two wigs, one for weekday and one for|eral struggle to wear the wig which 
Sunday, round which his wife ties her|other people think you have no right to 
pocket-handkerchief in fear of rain. He is | wear. 
represented when travelling as substitut-| There is something quaint in the entire 
ing for it a linen nightcap, professedly as| change of style in the wig permitted to 
cooler on the road, but really on economi-| grace some particular occasion. The Man 
cal grounds, that his wig may appear in jin Black who figures in the Citizen of the 
full buckle for the benefit of his custom-| World wears a grey wig, combed down 
ers. But the wisest cit is reproved in that |“in imitation of hair,” until the love- 
he does not hold down his sons to the|making draws towards a climax, when, 
same modest restrictions that constitute |to expedite matters and fit him for the 
his own respectability. The office of the | dénouement, Beau Tibbs sets him off with 
wig was clearly to keep people in their'a pigtail wig—a mistake, as the event 
laces. Instead of this, as time went on, | proved, as inducing an ill-timed self-asser- 
it became the indicator of change. We tion. All had prospered with the pawn- 
read some forty years later in the history | broker’s widow up to a fatal difference 
of our subject how Senex is shocked at | upon the carving of a turkey. She began 
the subversion of ranks to which he be-| with the wing: he pertly interposed to 
comes alive in a visit to Sir Timothy (a suggest the leg. She holds her ground, 
man of fashion), who in his presence re- | he his, till the temper of both parties gives 
ceives visits from his doctor and his tailor.|way. “Ihope I am not to be taught at 
The one, a well-looking man of fifty, in a| this time of day,” cries the lady. “ Mad- 
handsome suit of trimmed black and large | am,” interrupts he, “we are never too old 
deep-bottomed wig, satisfied all his ideas./to be instructed.” “Old, sir,” cries the 
“ Ay, thinks I, this gentleman is perfectly | justly exasperated widow; “when I die 
in character, and is, I daresay, a sensible | of age I know of some that will quake for 
person, by so close an adherence to pro-jfear.” And the match was broken off. 
riety ”—a reflection broken in upon by| It is observable how soon the idea of 
ir Timothy with “So, Skirts, have you| the wig as an imitation of hair disappears. 
brought the breeches home?” Then in} The same wig might play different parts, 
comes Dr. Styptic, further to upset the/as the Frenchman’s, which naturally was 
critic’s equanimity, with his hair nicely | a “flowing Bob, but, by the addition of two 
dressed and bagged. “I should have = tails, sometimes appeared as a Major;” 
itively taken him for a Frenchman of fash-| but the “ famous” actor who attempted 
ion or a figure dancer on the stake.” Just|to treat his wig as hair, to disorder it as 
then arrives Sir Timothy’s nephew from | an artifice to raise terror, drew down the 
Westminster, in his gown and tye wig. | censure of the critics upon him : — 
“* Well,’ says I to myself, ‘thank Heaven 
here is a man not ashamed of appearing in| The player, after having acted that noble 
character.” But the young gentleman | scene in the second act of Macbeth in so fine a 
was not seated above three minutes before | manner that one would almost imagine with the 


he pulled offhis wig in the presence of the | Poet the player must have been a murderer to 
represent one so well, goes out to execute the 


whole company, and showed as smart a 
head of hair in the Tyburn taste as could rn. sapere of Rg ts i, 
be found within the bills of mortality. : - 7 g P 
- . y . |sion of his face is still remarkably excellent, one 
, As time advances w all ambi- cannot but smile to observe that he has been 
tion that the periwig can satisfy centring | employing himself behind the scene in putting 
in the bag wig. Here the Conservative | his wig awry and untying one of the ties of it. 
instinct is most keenly and savagely on| The audience knew the thing too well for what 
the alert. It is the object of longing for | it was to do otherwise than laugh that the hor- 
which each party is in turn snipt. The .ror that has produced that expression of fear 
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should also have untwisted one of the tails of his 
periwig. 

The openness of the wig to practical jokes 
is not brought out as much as we should 
have expected in the polite literature of 
the period, probably because it was too 
delicate ground. e read, indeed, of one 
old bachelor, the sport of a party of romp- 
ing girls, who, amongst an infinity of 
tricks, spirit off his wig, and mers d it 
from one to another out of sight till he is 
forced to sit down bareheaded for the 
evening ; and of another who, visiting an 
old maid, gets mauled by her pets, and 
finally has his wig snatched off by the 
monkey and flung into the fire, whence he 


was happily nimble enough to snatch it| 8" 


with no other injury than the singeing of 
the foretop; a grievance which draws 
from him the resolution that the next 
woman that makes him ridiculous shall be 
a young one. After all, a pate bald asa 
cannon-ball was probably too familiar a 
spectacle at the domestic hearth to excite 
much attention even when out of place. 
As time wears on, our reading shows the 
beginning of the end. The hair appears 
on the scene as an innovation, and meets 
with very little favour. The young man 
who discards his wig is declared to look 
like his footman. In fact, the gloss of nat- 
ural hair was regarded with suspicion. 
Lanky and greasy are the civilest terms 
applied to it. The coachman in the Rivals 
announces that the exciseman has taken 
to his carrots. The hair had to smuggle 
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itself into favour by imitating the wi 
through the friendly aids of powder an 
pomatum, bags and tails. In 1756 we find 
@ paper on the increase of taxation, in 
which an honest peruke-maker, lamenting 
the decline of his calling, is driven to pro- 
pose a poll-tax upon all that wore their 
own hair. “For,” said he, “we have 
never had good times since wigs were out 
of fashion. What rare days were those in 
Queen Anne’s reign when the nobility and 
gentry wore large flaxen flows of thirty 
uineas apiece! As you may see by my 
rd Godolphin’s monument in West- 
minster Abbey, a Prime Minister’s. wig 
could not be made, I am sure, under fifty 
ineas.” 





After all there is something to be said 
for the periwig. It is the best substitute 
yet found for brains. A certain percent- 
age of mankind will be fops, and the ideal 
fop shows better in the wig than in the 
beard, which by imparting an empty un- 
supported ferocity sets the whole counte- 
nance at odds. We see much in the argu- 
ment of Simon Sleek, who treats dress 
from head to foot as the equivalent for 
wit — the same who had thrown together 
some hasty observations upon stockings, 
of which his friends told him he need not 
be ashamed — that it is intolerable for a 
blockhead to be a sloven; and though 
everybody cannot fill his head with reason- 
ing, it is in any one’s power to wear a 
pretty periwig. 





* 





Previous to the outbreak of the war between 
France and Germany the Prussian und Bava- 
rian governments were involved in litigation on 
the subject of the ownership of certain pictures; 
the former claiming to have restored to them 
certain portions of the Munich Gallery which 
they affirmed had been unrighteously acquired 
from the old Diisseldorf Collection; the latter 
disputing the validity of the Prussian demands. 
The settlement of this dispute is due to the 
withdrawal cf Prussia from the contest, the au- 
thorities at Berlin, no doubt, considering it un- 
seemly to proceed any further in the matter 
after Bavaria had joined its fortunes to those of 
the rest of the-German Federation. 

It has been stated on semi-official authority 
that a claim will be made on the part of Prus- 
sia to some of the pictures belonging to the old 
electorate of Cassel, and still preserved in the 
national collections of France. Academy. 


A FRencu correspondent of the Pall Mall 
| Gazette gives a list of the statues inside the 
Caihedral of St. Denis which have been injured 
by carelessness, bombardment, or pillage. The 
most curious accident is certainly that which 
happened to St. Denis. The statue of the good 
saint, who is popularly supposed to have crossed 
a river with his head under his arm, was de- 
capitated by ashell. The statue of Catherine 
de Medicis has two fingers cut off and stolen, 
and a gash from a sabre on her hands. Henry 
II. has lost not only two fingers, but the big toe 
of his right foot; Charles VI. his right hand; 
Duguesclin the hilt of his dagger; Charles V. 
both hands and his sceptre; Charles Martel a 
finger; Pepin le Bref has had his / sceptre 
| broken; and Louis XVI., besides receiving a cut 
across the nose, has been deprived of both his 
thumbs. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. With these facts before us—and many 
DANIEL DEFOE. of a like bearing might be added —it is 


Dantet Deros, one of the most popu-| certainly curious that when we speak of 
lar of English authors, and probably the| the Queen Anne men we never think of 
most voluminous writer in the language, | Defoe; and that historians of acknowledged 
is to many readers little better than a| reputation, in recording the literary or 
name. They are familiar with Robinson e itical history of that period, either omit 
Crusoe, with the History of the Plague, and | his name from their pages or allude to it 
with Mrs. Veal’s Apparition; they know,| with indifference. Defoe was on confiden- 
because Pope has told them, that Defoe | tial terms with King William, yet he does 
stood in the pillory; and they know also, | not figure in Lord Macaulay’s History of 
because Hume has told them, that he was| England; he was employed by Queen 
a party-writer; doubtless they know, too,} Anne on important missions, and took no 
that he was a Dissenter, in an age when| mean part in the negotiations which pre- 
Dissent was unpopular; and that, after a| ceded the union with Scotland, yet he is 
laborious and troubled life, he was buried | unnoticed by Earl Stanhope in his History 
in the famous burial-ground consecrated | of England, and but slightly noticed in his 
to dissenting dust in Bunhill Fields. These | recent History of the Reign of Queen Anne. 
facts, with, perhaps, half-a-dozen more,| Hume alludes to him as “a scurrilous party- 
comprise, we venture to say, the popular] writer in very little reputation ;” and Dr. 
knowledge of Defoe. Compared with! Johnson, whose father was a country book- 
Robinson Crusoe and his man Friday, he} seller, and who in early life was forced to 
is but the shadow ofashade. The author’s| gain his own bread by almost servile em- 
immortal tale, translated into all languages | ployments, is generous enough to allow a 
that can boast a literature, is a household | large share of merit to a man “ who, bred a 
book throughout the world: but the au-| tradesman, had written so variously and 
thor himself is for the most part neglected | so well.” Defoe has been well termed the 
and unknown. The more we consider this | father of English novelists, and his at 
anomaly the stranger does it appear. successor, Richardson, studied his style of 

Defoe lived and did the best part of his| composition with no little assiduity; yet 
life’s work in one of the most celebrated | all Richardson has to say in his favour is, 
periods of our literary history. He was}that he was “an ew gentleman, 
the contemporary of Swift and Addison,| though a dissenter.” Next to Swift, Defoe 
of Pope and Prior, of Atterbury and Gay.) was the ablest political writer of the day, 
When Steele was writing his delightful} yet both Swift and his friend Pope speak 
Tatler, and the Spectator was winning a| of him ony to sneer; and it is worth not- 
place upon every breakfast-table, Defoe| ing that while the Examiner, in which the 
was the busiest, and perhaps the most} Dean displayed his vigour as a journalist, 
ag ners of journalists. He commenced | is included in his works, Defoe’s Review — 

is Review in 1704, five years before the| a paper every whit as able, and curiously 
Tatler, and brought it to a conclusion in| characteristic of the writer’s genius — has 
1713, one year before the last volume of | never been reprinted. Again, it is remark- 
the Spectator. In 1711, when Pope wrote | able that, although Defoe lived in an age 
the Rape of the Lock, Defoe produced | of literary gossip, and was continually en- 
seventeen distinct publications; in 1727,| gaging the attention of the public, the 
when Gay electrified the town with his| facts preserved with regard to his personal 
Beggar’s Opera, and Swift astonished the | career are few and comparatively unimport- 
nation with Gulliver’s Travels, the indefati-| ant. We know more of what he did than 
gable Defoe was still busy as ever at his| of what he was; a great deal more of his 
trade of author. It may be useful to add| literary occupations, imperfect as our 
that Addison, who was born eleven years' knowledge of them is, than of his home" 
later than Defoe, died two months after life. Pope and Swift, Addison and Steele, 
the appearance of Robinson Crusoe, in| are as familiar to most of us as the men 
1719; that Prior and Defoe were young) of letters of our own century. We know 
men together; that Congreve, who was| as much about Pope as about Southey, as 
by several years Defoe’s junior, died be-| much of Addison as of Wordsworth, and 
fore him; that Gay, born more than a/ the whole story of Dick Steele can be read 
quarter of a century after the novelist,!by us as clearly as if the innumerable 
outlived him scarcely a year; and that notelets and messages addressed to his 
Francis Atterbury and Defoe may be said “dearest Prue” had been despatched in 
to have commenced life and closed it to- the era of the penny post, of railroads 
gether. ‘and telegraphs. On the other hand, we 
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know so little of Defoe, apart from the 
roductions of his versatile genius, that 

r. Henry Kingsley, in writing an admir- 
able preface to the Globe edition of Robin- 
son Crusoe, is reduced to the conclusion 
“that this wondrous romance is no ro- 
mance at all, but a merely allegorical ac- 
count of Defoe’s own life for twenty-eight 
years.” This ignorance, be it remarked, 
is not owing to any lack of industry on 
the part of biographers. Several lives of 
Defoe have been written, and of these 
Mr. Walter Wilson’s Memoir, published in 
three bulky volumes about forty years ago, 
is undoubtedly the best that we possess. 
It is an honest, manly work, written with- 
out pretension, and with great knowledge 
and care — a trustworthy and respectable 
work, but, if the truth must be added, a 
little wearisome and dull. How, indeed, 
could it be otherwise, when nearly two 
thousand .pages are devoted to a subject 
which, considering the lack of material, 
might be fitly treated in two hundred ? 

Mr. Lee’s lately published Life comes 
before the world with considerable preten- 
sions. A few years ago, as our readers 
oy be gaye the discovery of six letters 
of Defoe in the State Paper Office, threw 
a new light upon the biography of the 
writer, and proved beyond all question 
that his career as a journalist was pro- 
longed far beyond the period commonly 
supposed. Chalmers and Wilson had told 
us upon what seemed to be good ground, 
that Defoe’s political labours ceased in the 
year 1715, and that after that date, having 
suffered meanwhile from an apoplectic 
seizure, he devoted his energies to the 
works which have made his name immor- 
tal. The six letters show that this state- 
ment was an error, and that Defoe’s work 
in the newspapers of the day had not 
ceased in 1718. They show also that De- 
foe’s conduct was by no means so honour- 
able as had been hitherto supposed, and 
those of us who cherish a passionate ad- 
miration of this famous writer might be 
almost tempted to wish that so unfortunate 
a page of his history had never seen the 
light. The reasons given by Mr. Lee for a 
new biography of his hero, will be found 
in the following extract : — 


The unanimous concurrence of all his previous 
biographers in the dictum that his political life 
terminated in 1715; the accidental reappear- 
ance of his six letters in the State Paper Office, 
and the investigation to which they led; the ex- 
humation of this large collection of his journal- 
istic writings, between the years 1716 and 1731; 
the discovery (guided by the fact of his con- 
tinued political life) that he was the author of 
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many pamphlets and works not heretofore 
known to be his; and that he was not the author 
of many works that have been attributed to him; 
the rectification of the chronology of his works; 
the consequent alteration in sequence of the 
events of his life; the impossibility of interweav- 
ing all these circumstances with the extracts 
forming the body of this work; the previous 
misconception as to the moderate and conserva- 
tive part of Defoe’s character; and, moreover, 
the fact that his writings contained in this pub- 
lication will be entirely new to the public,— all 
conducted to the necessity of re-writing the 
memoirs of his life. 


It will be seen from this brief statement 
that Mr. Lee considers he had sound 
reasons for undertaking a new Memoir of 
Defoe ; and when we add that the writer 
has discovered that Defoe was a Conserva- 
tive, and from first to last “a sincere, con- 
sistent upholder of the Church of England, 
its establishment, and its doctrines, though 
a dissenter from its forms of worship,” it is 
evident that he breaks new ground with 
regard to the biography, and is something 
better than a mere book-maker. In Mr. 
Lee’s eyes the faults of Defoe are virtues ; 
and despite the discovery of the six letters, 
Mr. Lee holds to the belief that Defoe’s 
conduct, while acting as a spy for the Goy- 
ernment, was upright and consistent, since 
he has been unable to discover “ any con- 
dition or stipulation, direct or implied, 
that he should ever write a word oT 
to his conscience or to the principles whic 
had directed his whole life; nor,” he adds 
naively, “have I found that he ever did 
so!” For some years Defoe received the 
pay of the Government for secret services. 

e worked for Harley at the time when 
that Minister had drifted into Toryism 
and was supported by Swift. When - 
ley was superseded he worked for his 
enemy Godolphin. What were the ser- 
vices he rendered we do not know, and are 
therefore bound to believe them honour- 
able; although it is difficult to see how 
Defoe, a Dissenter and a Whig, could have 
acted in conjunction with Harley, who was 
a persecutor of the sectaries, in heart a 
Tory and in practice a Trimmer. It is 
possible that the connection was creditable 
to all the persons concerned; but the em- 
ployment of Defoe by the Government, 
during the ministry of Lord Townshend, 
is a very different matter. According to 
Mr. Lee’s own statement that nobleman 
proposed, in 1715, “that Defoe should be 
taken into the service of the Government, 
but that the world should not be informed 
of the fact, and still consider him under 
displeasure, and separated from the Whigs.” 
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This statement is borne out by passages in 
the recently discovered letters. rom 
these it appears that, by the desire of the 
Government, Defoe took shares in Tory 
papers, wrote articles for them, and under- 
took an editorial supervision, with the de- 
liberate purpose of defeating the aims of 
the party to which, professedly, he was 
allied, and of the proprietors with whom 
he was in partnership. Thus, of one jour- 
nal, he writes, that though the property 
was not wholly his own — 


Yet the conduct and government of the style 
and views was so entirely in me that I ventured 
to assure his lordship the sting of that mischiev- 
ous paper should be entirely taken out, though 
it was granted that the style should continue 
Tory, as it was, that the party might be amused, 
and not set up another, which would have de- 
stroyed the design. 


And of another :— 


I introduced myself in the disguise of a trans- 
lator of the foreign news, to be so far concerned 
in this weekly paper of Mist’s as to be able to 
keep it within the circle of a secret management, 
and also prevent the mischievous part of it; and 
yet neither Mist, nor any of those concerned 
with him, have the least guess or suspicion by 
whose direction I do it. 


And then in language which is perfectly 
unmistakable, he sums up, as follows, the 
shabby part he was playing : — 


By this management the Weekly Journal 
and Dormer’s Letter, as also the Mercurius 
Politicus, which is in the same nature of man- 
agement as the Journal, will be always kept 
(mistakes excepted) to pass as Tory papers, and 
yet be disabled and enervated so as to do no 
mischief or give any offence to the Government, 
. .. Lam, sir, for this service, posted among 

‘apists, Jacobites, and enraged high Tories, a 

eration who, I profess, my very soul abhors; 
am obliged to hear traitorous expressions and 
outrageous words against his Majesty’s person 
and government, und his most faithful servants, 
and smile at it all as if I approved it. [am 
obliged to take all the scandalous and, indeed, 
villainous papers that come, and keep them by 
me as if I would gather materials from them to 
ut them into the news; nay, I often venture to 
et things pass which are a little shocking, that 
I may not render myself suspected. ThusI bow 
in the house of Rimmon. 





By what casuistry Defoe reconciled such 
conduct to his conscience it is impossible 
to say. In his earlier days his stern in- 
tegrity and blunt out-spokenness had 
thrown him ever and again into a sea of 


troubles, for no sooner did he escape from | .4q 
the waves, than some courageous utter- 
ance, or some clever piece of irony which 
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his enemies could not understand, caused 
him to be turned adrift once more. With 
the enthusiasm of a young man he had 
taken part with Monmouth and risked 
his life in a foolish cause; when he wrote 
a humorous proposal to exterminate Dis- 
senters, and the printer was like to suffer, 
Defoe came forward at once and endured 
the penalty of his wit; when Dissenters 
practised occasional conformity for the 
sake of worldly position, he denounced 
them in no measured language; when 
Churchmen acted with intolerance towards 
Dissenters, no unfrequent occurrence in 
an age when the name of Sacheverell was 
coupled with the Church, Defoe boldly 
maintained the freedom of religious opin- 
ion, and asserted that the violence of the 
High Church party was every day driving 
ecclesiastical sheep into dissenting pas- 
tures. So severe, indeed, was his honesty 
that he pleased nobody; he aimed his 
blows in every direction, indifferent wheth- 
er at friend or foe, so long as he could 
strike at abuses in the State and in the 
Church. Controversy was his delight, 
and for the sake of it he made large pecun- 
iary sacrifices and endured the most pain- 
ful privations. The Grub Street hacks of 
the day bespattered him with Billingsgate ; 
the men of letters abused him after their 
fashion, which was only a trifle less scur- 
rilous; the Whigs called him a Jacobite ; 
the Tories, a mercenary prostitute; and 
according to his own statement, made in 
proof of his integrity, he lived under uni- 
versal contempt. Writing in 1712, Defoe 
says :— 

I'll do and say what I think is a debt to jus- 
tice and truth without the least regard to clam- 
our and reproach. . . . In theschool of affliction 
I have learnt more philosophy than at the acad- 
emy, and more divinity than from the pulpit; in 
prison I have learnt to know that liberty does 
not consist in open doors and the free egress and 
regress of locomotion. I have seen the rough 
side of the world as well as the smooth; and 
have in less than half a year tasted the differ- 
ence between the closet of a king and the dun- 
geon of Newgate. ... And now I live under 
universal contempt, which contempt I have 
learnt to contemn, and have an uninterrupted 
joy in my soul; not at my being contemned, but 
that no crime can be laid to my charge to make 
that contempt my due, 


And then, after recounting the difficulties 
under which he laboured from an insup- 
portable weight of debt and from having 
to maintain a wife and six children, he 


s:— 


Under all these circumstances, and many 
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more too long to write, my only happiness is 
this: I have always been kept cheerful, easy, 
and quiet, enjoying a perfect calm of mind, 
clearness of thought, and satisfaction not to be 
broken in upon by whatever may happen to me, 
If any man ask me how [ arrived to it, I answer 
him in short, by a serious application to the 





great, solemn, and weighty work of resignation 
to the will of Heaven, by which let no man ; 
think I presume. 


These are good and brave words, and 
harmonize with the divine philosophy 
which breathes through every chapter of 
Robinson Crusoe. In the paper from which 
we have quoted, Defoe says, “I have been 
fed more by miracle than Elijah when the 
ravens were his purveyors,” and so he, 
makes Crusoe declare upon his solitary 
island :— 


I ought to consider I had been fed even by 
miracle, even as great as that of feeding Elijah 
by ravens, . . . In a word, 48 my ‘life was a life 
of. sorrow one way, it was a life of mercy an- 
other; and I wanted nothing to make it a life of 
comfort, but to be able to make my sense 
of God’s goodness to me and care over me in 
this condition be my daily consolation; and 
after I did make a just improvement of these 
things I went away and was no more sad. 


Brave words again, and uttered —it 
were a shame to doubt it — from the heart 
of the writer. Yetit is passing strange 
to note, and we shall not attempt to recon- 
cile the contradiction that the first passage 
was written a few years before Defoe 
“bowed in the House of Rimmon,” and 
the latter at the very time when he was 
engaged in a course of systematic decep- 
tion. Even Mr. Lee acknowledges that 
Defoe’s position was a questionable one, 
and states that the secret service rendered 
by him to the Government is — 


The key to the reproaches and calumnies that 
continued to be heaped upon him, to the silence 
with which he bore insult and scandal without 
deserving it, and to the anonymous publication 
and non-recognition by himself, subsequently, 
of even his most celebrated works. 


Still he is not prepared to allow that 
this ignoble employment lowers Defoe’s 
high character for integrity, consistency, 
and independence. 

From his early youth, Defoe was a pol- 
itician and a journalist, and it is curious 
to observe how often this many-sided man, 
with his bright vivacity of intellect, his 
broad tolerance and independent thought, 
advocated the views and started in the 
tracks with which the present age is famil- 
iar. He anticipated recent discoveries, 
suggested what we are wout to regard as 
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modern theories, battled bravely for truths 
which are even now but partially estab- 
lished, evinced a power of grasping details 
as well as principles, pod that practical 
sagacity which we are sometimes foolish 
a to regard as a national characteris- 
tic. In an age when toleration was so little 
understood that a law was passed prevent- 
ing Dissenters from acting as cchactnastans 
— when printers were hanged for ponies 
treasonable pamphlets — when the fran 

expression of opinion led to the pillory, 
to confiscation, and to Newgate — Defoe, 
fearless and unabashed, as he is justly 
termed in the Dunciad, advocated the 
right of private judgment and the broadest 
toleration of all forms of religious belief. 
In an age when fashionable vices were 
mistaken for virtues; when Dean Swift 
was on friendly terms with Mrs. Manley; 
when the Countess of Suffolk was courted 
by the wits; when Cabinet Ministers got 
drunk as a matter of course; when bribes 
were openly offered and accepted, and Sir 
Robert Walpole declared, know the 
price of every man in the Lords except 
three;” when many of the clergy fre- 
— ale-houses and taverns, or spent 
their time in hunting after preferment ; 
when even the dull, respectable court of 
Queen Anne was sometimes notorious for 
its orgies ; and when, as Mr. Lee observes, 
the grossest vice was exhibited openly ;— 
Defoe, true-born Englishman as he was, 
spoke out boldly against the follies and 
sins of the time. He took upon himself 
the office of public censor, and performed 
it without flinching. His language on 
such occasions is rarely polite, but it is 
always vigorous, although not always just. 
Sometimes, too, he falls into a fault he 
would have been the first to condemn in 
others, and apes the flatterer— an office 
that seems strangely at variance with his 
rough-grained democratic nature. In 
spite of King William’s connection with 
Lady Orkney, Defoe declares that “he 
was a prince of the greatest piety, sin- 
cerity, and unfeigned religion either his- 
tory relates or memory informs of in the 
world.” Of Prince George of Denmark, 
who, according to Macaulay, was hardly 
an accountable being, and of whom 
Charles II. said, “I have tried Prince 
George sober and I have tried him drunk ; 
and, drunk or sober, there is nothing in 
him,” Defoe writes in the most extrava- 
gant strain of eulogy, terming him a great 
and good man, whose sedateness of judg- 
ment and consummate prudence com- 
manded respect from the whole nation. 
Of Queen ne, who, according to the 
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courtier-preachers of the age, was en- 
dowed with transcendent virtues, Defoe 
sings, in something slightly better than 
his wonted doggerel : — 


Our Church established and our trade restored, 
Our friends protected and our peace secured, 
France humbled, and our fleets insulting 


pam 
These oaths triumphs of a female reign. 
At home her milder influence she imparts, 
Queen of our souls and monarch of our hearts; 
If change of sexes thus will change our scenes, 
Grant, Heaven, we always may be ruled by 
queens! 
And of George I., a selfish, brutal liber- 
tine, who cared infinitely more for his Ger- 
man mistresses and cooks than for the 
welfare of his kingdom, Defoe writes : — 


His person is comely and grave, his counte- 
nance has majesty and sweetness so mixt that 
nothing can be better suited to the throne of a 
king. . . . His temper is goodness itself, inex- 
pressibly obliging, to the last degree courteous 
and kind, yet not lowered beneath the dignity 
of his birth. He is steady in council, sedate in 
resolving, vigorous in executing, brave and gal- 
lant in the field, wise and politick in the camp, 
as in the matter of action, and yet of 
so calm a courage that he who dares do anything 
that is fit to do, can never be in danger of pre- 
cipitating into what is impracticable to be done. 
In short, if it may be said of any man in Europe, 
it may be said of his Majesty, that he is born 
for council and fitted to command the world. 


This flattery of monarchs was carried so 
far in that day as to reach, in many cases, 
to sheer blasphemy. Few writers of the 
century are without traces of the com- 
plaint, and, compared with some of his 
contemporaries, Defoe may be said to have 
had it in a mild form. 

If Defoe had lived only as long as 
Shakspeare, he would have been unknown 
to the world as a great imaginative 
writer. His reputation, if it had survived, 
would liave rested on his achievements as 
a journalist and on his sufferings in the 
cause of political freedom. He called him- 
self a poet, indeed, and the assumption 
was scarcely arrogant in an age when 
Nahum Tate was laureate ; but, richly en- 
dowed as he wasin other ways, when he 
attempted to put on his singing robes he 
presented a sorry figure. 

Only a few familiar couplets are likely 
to survive the wreck of Defoe’s verse. 
His deeds as a social and political re- 
former will be more readily remembered. 
Mr. Lee observes that he was the first and 
foremost advocate of free trade; and he 
= out that the chief supporters of the 

rine were Tories — “ the Whigs espous- 
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ing the principles of protection and prohi- 
bition.” Defoe, too, may be said. to have 
originated what we are now accustomed to 
call leading articles, and he was, we be- 
lieve, the first to issue a penny paper. 
When every gentleman was expected to 
defend his honour by duelling, he de- 
nounced the custom as a folly and a sin; 
he saw the necessity of prison reform be- 
fore John Howard set about the task of 
his life; he anticipated Whately in his ar- 
guments against mendicancy, and Dr. An- 
drew Reed in projecting an asylum for idi- 
ots; he advocated an academy for litera- 
ture; and the ladies and gentlemen who 
have lately been so zealous in promoting 
the Gussiatien of a college for women, 
might have gathered arguments in its fa- 
vour from the writings of Defoe. “I 
would have them take women for compan- 
ions,” he said,” “and educate them to be 
fit for it;” and he adds, “I cannot think 
that God ever made them so delicate, so 
glorious creatures, and furnished them 
with such charms, so agreeable and de- 
lightful to mankind, with souls capable of 
the same enjoyments as men, and all to be 
only stewards of our houses, cooks, and 
slaves.” Defoe, moreover, favoured per- 
fect freedom of the press; he suggested a 
lan for the prevention of street robber- 
ies; a plan for the proper management of 
the insane, and the licensing of private 
asylums, so that no person might be sent 
to them “ without due reason, inquiry, and 
ree | ;” a plan for the safe establish- 
ment of friendly societies and savings’- 
banks; a plan for the improvement of 
the high-roads; and a plan for the es- 
tablishment of a university in London. 
It was as an old man — for a man so buf- 
feted with the storms of fortune may be 
reckoned old at fifty-nine — and it was, as 
we have said, after a fit of apoplexy, that 
Defoe produced his unrivalled story. Like 
Richardson, he won his fame at a period 
when, in most men, the imaginative freulty 
becomes dormant. Defoe was in his staid 
Dutch fashion a consummate literary ar- 
tist. There have been greater novelists, 
but not one, we think, who has shown 
more skill in the management of his mate- 
rials, or produced so fine an effect from 
the accumulation of prosaic details. Robd- 
inson Crusoe became famous immediately, 
has been famous ever since, and is likely 
to continue popular so long as literature 
endures. In this tale Defoe exhibits an 
intense imagination which at times leads 
him to the verge of poetry. All his fic- 





tions display an infinite amount of inven- 
tion, and of practical experience ; but the 
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first and best of them is perhaps the only 
one in which the supreme faculty comes 
into play, the only one that awakens 
strong emotion in the reader and carries 
him, despite the homely, colloquial style 
of narrative, into a region of high ro- 
mance. “Crusoe’s lonely isle” has a 
more familiar hold upon our boys than 
any historic site with which they are ac- 
quainted. Few spots distinguished in ge- 
ography have a greater interest than this. 
It is something to discover an island, but 
it is better to create one, and Defoe’s free- 
hold is more precious, and bids fair to be 
more permanent than any possessed by 
duke or marquis. “This man could have 
founded a colony as well as governed it,” 
said a statesman after reading Defoe’s 
great novel. Dr. Johnson, it will be re- 
membered, said that Robinson Crusoe was 
one of the few books a reader would wish 
longer. Marmontel observed that it was the 
first book he ever read with exquisite pleas- 
ure; and Rousseau wrote: “Since we 
must have books, this is one which in my 
opinion is a most excellent treatise on nat- 
uraleduneation. This is the first my Emil- 
ius shall read; his whole library shall long 
consist of this work.” Similar quotations 
might of course be multiplied by scores, 
but a tale that has been accepted by the 
world needs not the commendation of men 
of letters. Yet those of us who still re- 
joice in this book of our boyhood, must 
ave heard or read with no common pleas- 
ure, the remarks made some time ago at 
the banquet of the Royal Geographical 
Society by one of the most illustrious of 
our scientific men. Professor Owen, in 
alluding to “the most popular of all re- 
cords of geographical discovery and ad- 
venture” made by “the adventurous mar- 
iner, Robinson Crusoe,” said : — 


It is unfortunate that lack of instruments for 
lunar observations prevented the determination 
of the precise locality of the most celebrated of 
the islands which he discovered. But when we 
reflect on the influence of the literary results of 
his expeditions in stimulating the youth of all 
nations to geographical exploration and adven- 
ture, we may hope in that noble hall, which the 
prophetic vision of our president doubtless sees 
rising in the future, that a statue of Crusoe may 
be raised from the sole remaining authentic por- 
trait which adorns the frontispiece of the first 
edition of his famous geographical work. 


One more remark suggested by Robin- 
son Crusoe will not be inappropriate. 
When a man produces an incomparable 
work, we are content to solve all difficul- 
ties regarding it, by saying that it is a 
work of genius. That Defoe’s novel mer- 
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its this distinction none will question, al- 
though it may not rank with the noblest 
creations of literature; for the story is 
not, like Shakspeare’s Tempest, a splendid 
effort of the imagination, but is rather the 
fruit of a life’s experience, and of accumu- 
lated stores of knowledge. We cannot 
accept Mr. Henry Kingsley’s theory, that 
“this wondrous romance of Robinson Cru- 
| soe is no romance at all, but a merely al- . 
|legorical account of Defoe’s own life for 
twenty-eight years;” and when he says 
there is no doubt at all that by the canni- 
bal Caribbees, Defoe meant the Tories, 
and that the name of the first savage he 
killed with his gun was called Sacheverell, 
we can but smile at the ingenious discov- 
ery. Itis evident, no doubt, that in this 
his wisest and most beautiful work, the 
author records much that he himself had 
learnt and suffered during a troubled life. 
In all his fictions, indeed, he identifies him- 
self with his characters; and even his vil- 
lains — women as well as men — bear afam- 
ily likeness to their literary father. It seems 
hard to say this of such characters as Moll 
Flanders, Roxana, and Colonel Jack; but 
while committing hateful sins and crimes, 
and relating what they have done, they 
moralize upon their evil deeds with the 
seriousness and sobriety of a sedate old 
gentleman whose one object in life is the 
benefit of his fellow creatures. Yet the 
descent from the light and purity of the 
great romance to the oppressive and nox- 
ious atmospere of the minor novels is great 
indeed. Robinson Crusoe stands out from 
its companions like a noble mountain 
amidst a range of stunted hillocks; it is a 
book so manly in tone, so feminine in 
sweetness, so Christian in feeling, that it 
deserves a place on the same shelf with 
the Faery Queene and the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
But on what shelf, and with what com- 
panions, shall we place Rorana and Moll 
Flanders, Colonel Jack and Captain Single- 
ton? Not certainly with books in which 
splendid powers are perverted to evil, 
and vice is tricked out to wear the sem- 
blance of virtue; but among books that 
display, with the fidelity of a photograph, 
human nature at its worst, vice in all 
its grossness, and the low aims of low 
people in all their vulgarity. Love, in 
the highest meaning. of the word, was un- 
known to Defoe, and is not, therefore, por- 
trayed in his novels. He wrote only of 
what he knew, and of this he knew noth- 
ing. His women are without grace, with- 
out purity, without dignity, they are even 
without passion: and when led astray, are 
not influenced by their affections, but by a 
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love of greed. Their aims are mercenary, 
their manners loose, their language com- 
monplace; they are wholly destitute of 


sentiment and of the charm of poetry. 
But they act and speak like living beings, 
instead of moving like puppets. e truth 


of the likenesses reconciles us to their 
coarseness. They interest us, because of 
the one touch of nature, and as specimens 
of our common humanity. 

Defoe professes to write always with a 
moral, and even with a religious purpose. 
He was an honest and severe Presbyterian, 
who regarded actors as the “sons of hell,” 
and was so thorough a Sabbatarian that 
he considered the licensing of a certain 
number of hackney-coaches to ply on 
Sundays as the worst blemish of King 
William’s reign, and we suppose, therefore, 
a greater slur upon his memory than the 
massacre of Glencoe. He had from his 
youth belonged to a strait sect, and had 
shown himself willing to suffer persecu- 
tion forhis creed. When his minor fictions 
were published Defoe was more than sixty 
years of age, and had produced one of the 
wholesomest and most beautiful tales we 
possess in the language. Is it possible 
that these far inferior books were written 

ears before, when he was immured in 

ewgate, and when, doubtless, he acquired 
much of the special knowledge they ex- 
hibit, and that the extraordinary popu- 
larity of Robinson Crusoe, which gained its 
high position at a bound, induced him to 
give them also to the world? It would be 
a satisfaction to think that such novels as 
Moll Flanders and Roxana were not among 
the last works of an old man. His aim, it 
may be admitted, was to portray the ugli- 
ness of vice and the divine beauty of vir- 
tue, and certainly he displays vice after a 
very undraped fashion. If people don’t 
dislike it, he says it is their own fault ; and 
their fault, too, if they do not gain instruc- 
tion from the inevitable moral which 
follows the representation. But the first 
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| object of fiction is amusement; and this, in 
the novels we are speaking of, can only be 
gathered from the vicious or criminal 
adventures of his characters described. 
Books such as these are not taken up for 
the sake of instruction. It is impossible. 
therefore, to accept Defoe’s asseverations 
that his sole object in writing his fictions 
was didactic, and we agree with Mr. Wil- 
son and Mr. Lee, that they cannot be 
recommended for indiscriminate perusal. 

Of Defoe the man— apart from Defoe 
the politician, the polemist, the social re- 
former, and the novelist — there is so little 
to be said that the biographer who at- 
tempts a portrait on a large scale is almost 
forced to write a history of his times and 
of his works. The times are interesting, 
the works manifold, and what with chroni- 
cle and criticism, abundant extracts and 
minute historical details, such a memoir 
easily swells out into goodly proportions. 
Still it may be questioned whether the 
little we know accurately of Defoe is not 
to some extent obscured by these extrane- 
ous details. From the midst of them, 
however, it is certainly possible to form a 
portrait which, at least in its broader fea- 
tures, will be tolerably well defined. 

How clear-sighted this man was, what 
abundant energy he possessed, how will- 
ingly he sacrificed private emolument for 
the public good, with what cheerfulness he 
turned the most adverse circumstances to 
practical account, how strong he was in 
the invincible ardour of an heroic soul — 
all this is duly set forth in Mr. Lee’s biog- 
raphy. Forget the six fatal letters, and 
you will acknowlege that a braver and 
nobler specimen of English manhood never 
walked the island ; remembering them sor- 
rowfully, as you needs must, and while 
perplexed at the unrighteous conduct of a 
righteous man, you are content to confess 
you do not understand the inconsistency, 





and to accept, as compensation, the virtues 
of a life. 





Tue Stece or Brepa : Tosacoo. — The siege 
of Breda was one of the most celebrated sieges 
of the seventeenth century, and is frequently 

* mentioned by the old English dranatists. Spi- 
nola sat down before Breda on August 26, 1624, 
and the town did not surrender until July 1 in 
the following year. The besieged suffered in- 
credible hardships. ‘* Butter,’’ says the his- 
torian Herman Hugo, ‘‘ was sold for six florins 
@.ponnd; a calf of seventeen days old for forty- 


eight; a hog, for one hundred and fifteen; and 
tobacco for one hundred florins the pound.” 
This was after they had consumed most of the 
horses. A few days after, the narrator adds 
that ‘* as much tobacco as in other places might 
have been had for ten florins was sold in Breda 
for twelve hundred.’’ It appears that this to- 
bacco was used as ‘‘ physic, it being the only 
remedy they had against scurvy.’* 





Notes and Queries. ML. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
HERVE RIEL, 


1. 
On the sea and at the Hogue, sixteen hundred 
ninety-two, 
Did the English fight the French,— woe to 
France! 
And, the thirty-first of May, helter-skelter 
thro’ the blue, 
Like a crowd of frightened porpoises a shoal of 
sharks pursue, 
Came crowding ship on ship to St. Malo on 
the Rance, 
With the English fleet in view. 


2. 
*Twas the squadron that escaped, with the victor 
in full chase; 
First and foremost of the drove, in his great 
ship, Damfreville; 
Close on him fled, great and small, 
Twenty-two good ships in all; 
And they signalled to the place 
** Help the winners of a race! 
Get us guidance, give us harbour, take us 
quick — or, quicker still, 
Here’s the English can and will! ”’ 


8. 
Then the pilots of the place put oat brisk and 
leapt an board; 
*sWhy, what hope or chance have ships like 
these to pass? ’’ laughed they: 
** Rocks to starboard, rocks to port, all.the pas- 
sage scarred and scored, 
Shall the Formidable here with her twelve and 
eighty guns 
Think to make the river-mouth by the single 
narrow way, 
And with flow at full beside ? 
Now, ’tis slackest ebb of tide. 
Reach the mooring? Rather say, 
While rock stands or water runs, 
Not a ship will leave the bay! ”’ 


4, 
Then was called a council staright; 
Brief and bitter the debate: 
** Here’s the English at our heels; would you 
have them take in tow 
All that’s left us of the fleet, linked together 
stern and bow, 
For a prize to Plymouth Sound ? 
Better run the ships aground! ”’ 
(Ended Damfreville his speech). 
** Not a minute more to wait! 
Let the Captains all and each 
Shove ashore, then blow up, burn the vessels 
on the beach! 
France must undergo her fate.”” 


5. 
** Give the word!’? But no such word 


Was ever spoke or heard: : 
For up stood, for out stepped, for in struck 
amid all these 
—A Captain? A Lieutenant? A Mate — 


first, second, third ? 
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No such man of mark, and meet _ 
With his betters to oompete! 
But a simple Breton sailor pressed by 
Tourvile for the fleet, 
A poor coasting-pilot he, Hervé Riel the 
Croisickese. 


6. 
And ‘** What mockery or malice have we here? ”” 
cries Hervé Riel: - 
**Are you mad, you Malouins? Are you 
cowards, fools, or rogues? 
Talk to me of rocks and shoals, me who tock 
the soundings, tell 
On my fingers every bank, every shallow, every 
swell 
*Twixt the offing here and Gréve where the 
river disembogues ? 
Are you bought by English gold? Is it love 
the lying’s for? 
Morn and eve, night and day, 
Have I piloted your bay, 
Entered free aud anchored fast at the foot of 
Solidor. 
Burn the fleet and ruin France? That were 
worse than fifty Hogues! 
Sirs, they know I speak the truth! 
believe me there’s a way! 
Only let me lead the line, 
Have the biggest ship to steer, 
Get this Formidable clear, 
Make the others follow mine, 
And I lead them, most and least, by a passage I 
know well, 
Right to Solidor past Gréve, 
And there lay them safe and sound; 
And if one ship misbehave, 
— Keel so much as grate the ground, 
Why, I’ve nothing but my life,—here’s my 
head! ’’ cries Hervé Riel. 


Sirs, 


Not a minute more to wait. 
** Steer us in, then, small and great! 
Take the helm, lead the line, save the squad- 
ron! ’’ cried its chief. 
Captains, give the sailor place! 
He is Admiral, in brief. 
Still the north-wind, by God’s grace. 
See the noble fellow’s face 
As the big ship, with a bound, 
Clears the entry like a hound, 
Keeps the passage as its inch of way were the 
wide sea’s profound! 
See, safe thro’ shoal and rock, 
How they follow in a flock. 
Not a ship that misbehaves, not a 
grates the ground, 
Not a spar that comes to grief! 
The peril, see, is past, 
All are harboured to the last, 
And just as Hervé Riel hollas “* Anchor! ’? — 
sure as fate, 
Up the English come, too late. 


8. 
So, the storm subsides to calm; 
They see the green trees wave 


‘keel that 
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On the heights o’erlooking Gréve: 
Hearts that bled are stanched with balm. 
*¢ Just our rapture to enhance, 
Let the English rake the bay, 
Gnash their teeth and glare askance 
As they cannonade away! 
*Neath rampired Solidor pleasant riding on the 
Rance! ”’ 


How hope succeeds despair on each Captain’s 
countenance! ’” 
Out burst all with one accord, 
‘* This is Paradise for Hell! 
Let France, let France’s King 
Thank the man that did the thing! ”’ 
What a shout, and all one word, 
** Hervé Riel,’’ 
As he stepped in front once more, 
Not a symptom of surprise 
In the frank blue Breton eyes, 
Just the same man as before. 


9 


Then said Damfreville, ‘* My friend, 

** T must speak out at the end, 
Though I find the speaking hard: 

Praise is deeper than the lips: 

You have saved the King his ships, 
You must name your own reward. 

*Faith, our sun was near eclipse! 

Demand whate’er you will, 

France remains your debtor still. 

Ask to heart’s content and have! or my name’s 

not Damfreville.”’ 


10. 


Then a beam of fun outbroke 
On the bearded mouth that spoke, 








HERVE RIEL. 


As the honest heart laughed through 
Those frank eyes of Breton blue: 
** Since I needs must say my say, 
Since on board the duty’s done, 
And from Malo Roads to Croisic Point, what 
is it but a run? — 
Since ’tis ask and have, I may — 
Since the others go ashore — 
Come! A good whole holiday! 
Leave to go and see my wife, whom I call the 
Belle Aurore! ” 
That he asked and that he got,— nothing more. 


11. 


Name and deed alike are lost: 
Not a pillar nor a post 
In his Croisic keeps alive the feat as it be- 


ells 
Not 4 head in white and black 
On a single fishing-smack, 
In memory of the man but for whom had gone 
to wrack ' 
All that France saved from the fight whence 
England bore the bell. 
Go to Paris: rank on rank 
Search the heroes flung pell-mell 
On the Louvre, face and flank; 
You shall look long enough ere you come to 
Hervé Riel. 
So, for better and for worse, 
Hervé Riel, accept my verse! 
In my verse, Hervé Riel, do thou once more 
Save the squadron, honour France, love thy 
wife the Belle Aurore! 


Rosert Brownina. 
Croisic, Sept. 30, 1867. 





A RECENT discovery of coins at Priene is of 
peculiar archeological importance. The site of 
the temple of Athene Polias in that city yielded 
to the explorations of the Dilettanti Society two 
years ago many valuable fragments, which are 
now in the British Museum. Among these is a 
valuable collection of inscriptions, one of which 
proves the temple to have been originally dedi- 
cated by Alexander the Great; and some frag- 
ments of architecture and sculpture, the style 
of which, following closely that of the mauso- 
leum en See to tally well with the 
date thugpindicated. The pedestal of the colos- 
gal statue of the goddess had also been found 
intact, with a fragment of a hand, and two feet 
of smaller scale and peculiarly exquisite work- 
manship, showing that the temple had contained 
two colossi, one of about twenty-four and the 
other of about twelve feet high, either of which 
might have been that for which the pedestal was 
designed. In the course of last spring the ex- 
posed pavement and pedestal were broken to 
pieces; and under the lowest course of the ped- 





estal were found five silver tetradrachm coins, 
bearing the stamp and effigy of Orophernes, 
and on the reverse a Victory. Thiscan be no 
other than Orophernes II. (Nitrephoros), the 
supposititious son of Antiochus, and elder 
brother of Ariarethes, who with the help of 
Demetrius supplanted the latter as king of Cap- 
padocia, B.c. 157, and who is recorded to have 
deposited with the citizens of Priene a sum of 
four hundred talents. It would seem that the 
coins found under the pedestal must have been 
placed there when it was constructed, and thus 
point to a date, for it and its statue, some hun- 
dred and seventy years later than that of the 
first dedication of the temple.* One of these 
coins was presented to the British Museum, and 
another to the Dilettanti Society, by their dis- 
coverer, Mr Clark, a gentleman who resides in 
Asia Minor, near Priene, Academy. 


* It is worthy of note that the name of this king, 
as it appears on these coins, is Orophernes, not Olo- 
phernes, as it is written in the received texts of an- 
cient authors. 











